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For the Woman's Journal, 
TO HIS PICTURE. 
BY ©. EB. W. 
I should not dare to look upon thy face, 
Friend! who hast solved the mysteries divine, 
Did 1 not know what makes thy heaven has place 
For largest knowledge of what love is mine. 


¥et o’er the mystic splendor of thine eyes, 
As borne from seas of infinite regret, 

A thick and heavy mist unlifted lies, 
Mice own with grieving are so wet, so wet. 


Yet I divine thy soul’s far-reaching thought 

In that new heaven has found unchecked release; 
And grasp of ite celestial truths has brought 

The passion of thy longings into peace. 


ror, with thine “‘unshod feet,”’ all undismayed 
Ont through the silent way thou went’st alone, 

And from the world thou kneweat, unafreid 
Wast lifted, smiling, to the sweet unknown. 











A MAN’S REQUIREMENTS. 

The most eminent of recent English lit- 
erary men, Thomas Carlyle, in writing to 
her who was to become his wife, thus laid 
down the code under which she was to 
live: 

It may be stated in a word; The man 
should bear rule in the house, aud not the 
woman. This is an eternal axiom, the law 
of nature, which no mortal departs from 
unpunished. I have meditated on this 
many years, and every day it grows plainer 
tome. I must not, and cannot, live in a 
house of which 1am not head. I should 
be miserable myself and make all about me 
miserable. Think not this comes of an im- 
perious temper, that I shall be a harsh and 
tyrannical husband. God forbid! But itis 

nature of a man, if he is controlled by 
anything but his own reason, that he feels 
himself degraded and incited, be it justly 
or not, to rebellion and discord. It is the 
nature of a woman again (for she is entirely 
passive, not actives) to cling to the man for 
support and direction, to comply with his 
humors and feel pleasure in doing so, sim- 
ply because they are his, to reverence while 
she loves him, to conquer him not by his 
force but by her weakness, and perhaps, 
the cunning gipsey, to command him by 
obeying him. (Froude’s Carlyle, 1, 283.) 

Never, probably, since the world began, 
was a theory of absolute selfishness raised 
into so formal a shape. To Carlyle, and ap- 
parently to his biographer, he was only an- 
touncing the normal condition of affairs. 
“Men in the condition of lovers often are 
selfish,” says Mr. Froude, in commenting 
on this. ‘It is only in novels that they are 
heroic or even considerate.” If so, Carlyle 
certainly was not living in a novel. He was 
Planning to go and live with his wife on a 
dreary farm belonging not to him, but to 
her, It was, Froude himself asserts, ‘‘the 
dreariest spot in all the British dominions. 

nearest cottage was a mile away; the 
nearest village and the nearest pbysician 
Were fifteen miles off. The house was bare, 
high and comfortless, ‘‘gaunt and hungry- 
looking ;”” the few trees were stunted; only 
the hardiest vegetables would grow. It was 
“an island in a seaof morass.” Mrs. Carlyle 
Was a woman of higher social position than 
his Own, unaccustomed to rude labors, and 
i very delicate health. He expected of 
her, and she rendered, all the services of a 
menial. He had always been, according to 
his mother, “ill to live with;” he was, ac- 
cording to his admiring biographer, ‘‘impa- 
tient, irritable over little things;” and above 
ull he was a confirmed dyspeptic. He was 
‘tremely dainty about his food. “If the 
Porridge was smoked or the bread heavy or 
the butter less than perfect or a plate or dish 
Washed, he was entirely intolerable.” 
(Froude II, 38.) His wife was expected to 
bake the bread, prepare the dinner and 
the rooms; she had, not always but 


often, to milk the cows, scour the floors and 
black the grate, ‘‘while Carlyle looked en- 
couragingly on with his pipe.” (II, 38.) 
More than this, his temper was utterly soli- 
tary. By day, he wrote alone; and he 
walked and rode alone, never even looking 
as if he wished for society. As the slight- 
est noise awakened him at night, he had a 
separate sleeping room. They had very sel- 
dom a visitor, they never had achild. He 
carried out through his whole life the the- 
ory of his letter; and the result was that he 
utterly broke down his wife’s health, and 
made her by her own confession ‘‘misera- 
ble,” without alleviating his own misery. 
She died, and the ‘‘Reminiscences” show 
him nearly insane with despair, and, by his 
own admission, with remorse. The stern 
retribution followed; he had elevated sel- 
fishness into an institution, calling it mar- 
riage—and this was the result. 

Poor Mrs. Carlyle, only imperfectly read- 
ing the moral of her ruined life, used to 
warn young girls against marrying a man 
of genius. There is no evidence that the 
genius had anything to do with it. The 
stupidest man who ever lived, if he sets out 
upon the theory that marriage is to be an 
absolutely one-sided institution, can make 
his wife miserable as effectually, though not 
so sublimely, as did Carlyle. Nor does it 
appear that the life the great autbor led at 
Craigenputtock was necessary to himself or 
to anybody. He earned money easily, be 
ing better paid for his essays than either 
English or American literary men are now 
habitually paid, receiving for instance $235 
for his paper on Werner. (Froude I. 348.) 
Mr. Froude, with the charity'of a biograph- 
er thinks that he simply sacrificed his wife 
to his own great aims, just as he sacrificed 
himself. But the stern and bare poverty in 
which they lived was not merely for the 
sake of the great aims; in the midst of it, 
he was able to appropriate a thousand dol- 
lars for the education of his brother. It is 
a standing joke among us Americans that 
Artemus Ward offered to send all his wife’s 
relations to the war for the Union. Carlyle 
sacrificed his wife to educate his own rela- 
tions. On the whole, Artemus Ward's 
seems to me to have been the nobler atti- 
tude. 

All this I say, not to cast a stone at the 
memory of one who rendered great services 
in other ways, and who bitterly atoned for 
this sin,—but simply to show the working 
of a false principle. The whole theory that 
there must be one authoritative and final 
head to the house, and that must of course 
be the husband, tends logically to just this 
end. One of its most obvious results is that 
every man feels entitled under it to lay 
down the law, not merely as to his own af- 
fairs which he knows, but as to his wife's 
affairs, which he cannot know. We see 
this plainly in Carlyle’s letter, where he not 
only dogmatizes as to “the nature of a 
man” which he had tested, but justas much 
as to ‘‘the nature of a woman” which he 
had never experienced. Might not Mrs. 
Carlyle, then, have something to say about 
that? Wesee just the same thing in the 
frequent case of the American farmer who 
undoubtedly is the best judge of how many 
farm implements or farm hands he needs in 
his out-door work, but would not think for 
an instant of letting his wife judge of how 
many labor-saving implements or how much 
‘thired help’’she needs for her in-door work. 
Let any one once adopt the theory that 
‘man and wife are‘one and that one is the 
husband,’ and sooner or later the woman 
is a sacrifice, unless she escapes it by being 
‘‘a cunning gipsey’—and then Thackeray 
and Charles Reade write novels about her! 

But must there not beone head? So long 
as it is apparent that many of the most suc- 
cessful business firms have precisely two 
equal partners, 1 cannot see why those men 
should object to precisely the same dual 
government in their homes which they find 
so successful in the counting-room. 

7. W. &. 





oe 


OUT OF THE WAY. 


She was the wife of a Methodist class- 
leader; herself a person of influence in all 
church enterprises, gifted in prayer, a reg- 
ular and devout attendant upon all the 
means of grace. 

She was just lamenting the low state of 
religion in the churches at the present day, 
when the outer door opened and her ten- 
year-old boy entered. Not very decorous- 
ly, it must be confessed, but hungry and 
noisy and overflowing with animal spirits 
as Only a ten-year-old boy can be. 

‘Ma, a’n’t it ’most supper time?” he ask- 
ed eagerly, ‘‘I’m almost starved; I didn’t 
eat half enough dinner!” 

“Do be less noisy, Johnny, and shut the 





door right away!” 





‘But I want something to eat,” persisted 
Johnny; ‘‘can’t I have a piece?” 

“Yes, yes, go to the cupboard,” was the 
reply, with a slight impatience in the tone, 
“though L ought to make you wait until 
meal time; but then 1 never can!” 

Johnny disappeared in the direction of 
the kitchen, returning, 4 little later, with 
the remains of 4 piece of pie and a dough- 
nut. 

‘Don’t touch anything, Johnny. Why 
don’t you run out and pley with the boys? 
There’s never a minute’s peace while you 
are in the house! Dear me! don’t sit down 
in that chair!” as Johnny seemed about to 
seat himself in a big arm-chair with a silk 
patch-work cushion and three snowy tidies. 
“Come, Johnny, run down street and 

lay!” 

, “Boys are such a bother about the house,” 
she said, as he went out, leaving the door 
unclosed behind him. ‘They make so 
much noise, and pull everything to pieces 
so. Iam always relieved toget Johnny out 
of the way.” 

I do not know what she said curing the 
rest of my stay. I suppose she asked me 
to call again as I took my leave, and I 
probably replied that I would do so and 
should be happy to see her, and so on; but, 
over and over, through my brain, like some 
haunting strain of sorrowful song,@ang the 
words, ‘“‘Out of the way!, out of the way! 
out of the way!” eee 

‘“‘What,” I asked myself as I hurried 
homeward, “what are the chief duties of 
motherhood?” And I seemed to hear a 
great, swelling chotus of voices replying, 
‘*To prepare the victuals, keep things clean 
and orderly, make patchwork and rag car- 
pets, and see that the children bother as 
little as possible!” 

Most people seem to consider that to be 
good government which teaches thechildren 
to be quiet, to keep out of the way, and not 
to break things or tear their clothes, ‘‘I 
think Mrs. Brown has the best-trained 
children I ever saw,” suid ‘a friend to me 
the other day. ‘‘I visited there a week, 
and they never seemed to make her one.dit 
of trouble. They were so quiet you would 
hardly know there was a qhild about the 
house, and dirt never se@med to stick to 
them. Mrs. Brown gets lots of time for 
fancy work.” 

With such people the real object of home 
training—the development of a pure,strong, 
large-hearted manhood and womanhood— 
is lost sight of entirely. Petty misdemean.- 
ors, which are only the result of childish 
activity and inexperience, excite more man- 
ifest displeasure on the part of the parents 
than graver faults which cause them no 
present personal inconvenience. Willie 
breaks a window-pane, spills the ink, mis- 
places a tool, burns his boots while warm- 
ing his toes, is noisy about the house; 
Katie soils her apron, cuts paper on the 
carpet, tears her dress;—and these are the 
occasions of severest reprimand on the part 
of father or mother--perbaps of extremest 
punishment. The great object in life is to 
gain time—time for business; time for la- 
bor; time for scouring and polishing and 
arranging; time for crocheting tidies and 
hooking rugs! 

Iam sadly conscious that thousands of 
mothers are so over-burdened that the 
actual demands of life, from day to day, 
consume all their time and strength. But 
‘fof two evils chuose the least;”” and which 
would you call the least, an unpolished 
stove, or an untaught boy? Dirty windows, 
or a child whose confidence you have failed 
to gain? Cobwebs in the corner, or a son 
over whose soul a crust has formed, so 
strong that you despair of melting it with 
your hot tears and your fervent prayers? 

I have seen a woman who was absolutely 
ignorant of her children’s habits of thought, 
who never felt that she could spare a half 
hour to‘read or talk with them,—I have seen 
this woman spend ten minutes in ironing a 
sheet—and there were six in the washing— 
one hour in fluting the ruffles and arranging 
the puffs of her little girl’s ‘‘sweet white 
suit;” thirty minutes in polishing tins which 
were already bright and clean; forty minutes 
in frosting and decorating a cake for tea, 
because ‘‘company”’ was expected. 

When that mother —a good orthodox 
Christian—shall appear before the Great 
White Throne, to be judged for ‘‘the deeds 
done in the body,” and to give in her report 
of the Master’s treasures placed in her care 
—there will be questions and answers like 
these: 

‘‘Where are the boys ani girls I gave 

“Lord, I was busied keeping my house 
clean and in order, and my children wan- 
dered away!” 

‘‘Where wert thou while thysons and thy 
daughters were learning Icssons of dishon- 
esty, malice and impurity?” 
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‘Lord, I was polishing furniture and ruf- 
fling dresses and making beautiful rugs!” 

‘‘What hast thou to show for thy life- 
work?” 

“The tidiest house, Lord, and the best 
starching and ironing in all our neighbor- 
hood!” 

Oh! these children! these children! The 
restless, eager boys and girls whom we love 
more than our own lives! Shall we devote 
our time and strength to that which perish- 
eth, while the rich garden of our child’s 
soul lies neglected, with foul weeds choking 
out all worthy and beautiful growths? 
Shall we exalt the incidentals of life to the 
rank of a purpose, to the shutting out of 
that work whose results reach beyond the 
stars? 

Fleeting, oh! mother, are the days of 
childhood; and speckless windows, snowy 
linen, the consciousness that everything 
about the house is faultlessly bright and 
clean, will be poor comfort in that day 
wherein we shall discover that our boy's 
feet have chosen the path that shall take 
him out of the way to all eternity! 

Harriet Myers Mornis. 

Ran¢oul, Ill. 
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POSTAL CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 


TWENTY NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Nortu BLooMFigELtp, TRUMBULL 
County, O., July 6, 1882. } 

Eprror JouRNAL:—A copy of your pa- 
per, No, 25, Vol. 13, was handed me today 
that m'cht read the account of Mrs, 
Stowe's ‘rthday celebration—I enjoyed 
that thorcughly, as I did all the contents 
of the paper, and as I always do when by 
chance it comes to my hand. AsI read I 
vw ned that every person whocould appre- 
ciate so good a paper as yours could have 
the opprrtunity to make its acquaintance, 
anc “esolved to select from among our 
tdi -vomen some of those who would 
vg’ aljfor its true worth, even if they did 
no very respect agree with its aims. 
There are others beside the ones I name, 
but I have selected twenty ladies to whor 
I wish you to send the Journat for three 
months begining with No. 25 as named 
above. Some among these may become 
permanent subscribers; and if they do not, 
it will be for avother cause than a lack of 
ability to appreciate the high character of 
your paper. 

I enclose $10 which must pay fortwenty 
subscribers three months each, equal to 
four years at $2.50, and would like to have 
these subscribers notified with their first 
copy that ‘‘This paper is paid for and will 
be mailed to you for three months free and 
will then be discontinued unless you choose 
to renew.” A. Brown. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE COMING IN IOWA, 


Mr. PLEASANT, IowA, July 8, 1882. 

Epriror JouRNAL:—I have just received 
your card, inviting my continuance as a 
subscriber. I want to sustain the paper 
about as badly as any man on earth, but I 
have exhausted body, mind and pocket- 
book to make sure of the adoption of the 
prohibition amendment in this State. Victo- 
ry in this direction also means certain victo- 
ry for woman suffrage in lowa,and that,too, 
in the near future. 

Thank God, we have a clear thirty thous- 
and majority for the amendment. Iowa to- 
day stands crowned by her patriotic people 
as the proudest State in the American Un- 
ion. ot only have we passed this law, but 
we will enforce it. 

I had thought to ask you to let me re- 
ceive the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and give you 
in return complete reports of the progress 
of the Woman’s cause in this portion of the 
State, as well as other interests cognate to 
this noble reform, but this would be asking 
too muchat your hands, and more than 
you feel able todo. So I will request you 
to still continue me on your subscription 
book, (for Ido not feel able to do without 
the paper), and I will send you the money. 

Truly Yours, Ww. P. H. 


A FILE OF THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


JERSEY City, N. J., 
July 10, 1882. t 

Epriror JourRNAL:—I wonder if I am 
ever remembered by youin the gatherings 
of the friends of suffrage? I have been de- 
prived so long of the Boston anniversary 
meetings, that | am getting somewhat dis. 
heartened with the fear that I shall never 
be in Boston anniversary week again. I 
did hope I should be Jast May among you 
all, but it was impossible, and Iam obliged 
to content myself with what I can hear 
and do in this vicinity. I belong to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
but the truth is, I have done little of late 
for the cause, being tied hand and foot by 
a parish. 

But I mean to do one thing—give the 
Nantucket Athenzum a set of bound vol- 
umes of the Woman’s JouRNAL. Have 
you a set already bound, and if so, at what 
price will you sell the set to me? Please 
send me word, and when I come on in the 
near vacation I will endeavor to briag jou 
the money. 

PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Emma Mo.utoy delivered the Fourth 
of July oration at Althea, Kansas. Gov. St. 
Jobn presided. 

Miss WHEELER of this city has given $36, 
000 to the Friends School, Providence,to be 
known as the “Elizabeth Frye Fund.” 

Mrs. Mary Jones, who made cart- 
ridges for Gen. Jackson’s soldiers at 
the battle of New Orleans, died at Baton 
Rouge the other day. 

Miss Mattie J. Evans, of Richmond, 
Ind., received over $350 for her work as 
stenographic reporter in narrow-gauge rail- 
road cases in the Sullivan County Courte. | 

The Princess Sou.ovaovE, only child of 
the empress Soulouque of Hayti, landed 
from Port au Prince, Thursday, and has 
gone to New Haven, where she will be the 
guest of Mr, Bassett, ex-United States min- 
ister to Hayti. 

Mrs. Livtie Deverreux BLAKE spoke on 
woman suffrage at Bloomfield, N. J., for 
the National Labor party, at a mass meet- 
ing on July 4. There is a woman suffrage 
plank in the platform © ‘that party in New 
Jersey. Qy 

Miss VIOLETTA SWEARENGER, of Ander- 
son, Ind., has been invited by the county 
commissioners to deliver an address on be- 
half of the tax-paying women of Mad- 
isou County, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Court House, August 1. 


Mrs. Cuar_es Hype was appointed chief 
librarian for the Lufayette, Ind. school li- 
brary, July 7, at a salary of $500 per an- 
num. Miss Lora Miller is the assistant, 
with a salary of $400. Both ladies are high- 
ly recommended for the respective posi- 
tions. 

Rev. Miss A. J. Cuapin, of Eden,Mich., 
says: ‘‘The liquor power fears the Woman’s 
Temperance Union more than it fears any 
other temperance organization. They 
would fear it still more, had these Christian 
women the right to vote as well as to 
pray.” 

Mrs. ELEANOR P. Lone, of Philadelphia, 
has left $200,000 to establish a home for 
orphan girls in that city, especially the or- 
phan daughters of Union soldiers and fire- 
men, in compliance with the wish of her 
mother, from whom most of her property 
was received. 

Mrs. MELINDA J. WARNOCK, of Prince- 
ton, Ind., writes to Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 
editor of Our Herald; ‘The Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Stewart, said he had always 
been opposed to woman suffrage ‘but you 
had converted him’ and several others have 
acknowledged conversion by your talk 
here.” 

Miss Mantua E. Foote, daughter of 
Rev. J. B. Foote of the Central New York 
M. E. Conference, who for the last four 
years has been a successful assistant in the 
High School of Newton, has accepted the 
position of assistant in the Department. of 
History at Wellesley College. Miss Foote 
j8 ® graduate of Syracuse University. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD addressed a 
crowded audience in the Union Park Con- 
gregational Church last Sunday evening,on 
the Lowa Prohibition victory. It was a won- 
derfully interesting story she had to tell. In 
the whole history of our country there have 
been but very few single victories gained of 
more signal consequence than this one, 
Miss Willard—we say it considerately—is 
one of the most finished, natura!, and per- 
suasive orators in America, the Wendell 
Phillips of her sex. It is a peculiar satis- 
faction when one sees extraordinary genius, 
of whatever sort, without thought of self, 
so consecrated to the noblest aims, 

Mrs. MARtaAnne Norra is an English 
lady who deserves much credit for what she 
has accomplished. She exhibits, in galler- 
ies which she has built for the purpose, in 
Kew Gardens, South Kensington, a collec- 
tion of paintings of plants representing 1000 
different species painted by herself in all 
cases, each object in the spot where it grew. 
What this implies and what the range of 
this lady’s travel has been, will be inferred 
from the fact that she has explored the re- 
motest and and least-known countries of 
the two hemispheres—Teneriffe, Jamaica, 
Brazil, California, Borneo, Western Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, and the Himalayas. Artisti- 
cally the paintings are well done, and the 
highest scientific authorities certify that 
they can not be surpassed in truthfulness. 
The interest and importance of the collec- 
tion can hardly be overrated, as it forms the 

most complete, and at the same time the 
most accurate series of illustrations of the 
flora of the world in existence. Miss North 
has presented both collection and galleries 
to the nation. 
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THE PINE-TREFS, 


RY GEORGE BR. LEWIS. 
The pine-trees lift their reverent arms 
Toward -kies that aredivinely fa:r, 
And whisper in th¢ autumn air, 
“Whate'er you do or dream or dare, 
Forget not God in calm or storms!"’ 
The pine-trees stand fo straight and tall 
Among their comrades of the wood, 
And gay, “Oh, ye who long for good 
Within your human brotherhood, 
Be kind to each and true to all!" 


The pine-trees murmur low, £0 low, 
Around my windows through the night: 
“© weary hearts that pray for light! 
Acroes the world, the eun is bright, 
Be brave, and do not tremble so!" 
—Chrislian Register. 


or 


IN A FOREST OF FIRS, 





On the bare hill-top, by the pine wood's edge, how 
joyously rang the noise 

Of the moun‘ain wind in the topmost boughs! A 
spell there was in its voice: 

It drew me to leave the goodly sight of the plain 
eweeping far away, 

And enter the solemnly-shaded depths to hear what 
the trees would say. 

But no sooner I trod the russet floor than hushed 
were the magic tones; 

No stir bat the flight of a startled bird, no sound bat 
my foot on the cones. 

All silently rose the stately shafte, kirtled with lich- 
ens gray; 

And the sunlight-flakes on their reddening tops were 
as still and unmoved as tney. 


Was it joy or dread that pressed my heart? I felt as 
one who must hear 

Some long-kept secret, and knows not as yet if it 
bring him hope or fear. 

I stood as stillas the solemn firs, and hearkened 
with waiting mind; 

Then I heard far away in the top most boughs the 
eternal sough of the wind. 


And the thrill of that mystic murmur go entered my 
listening heart ? 

That the very soul of tite forest-trees became with 
my soul a part: 

I seemed to be raised and borne aloft in that ever- 
ascending strain, 

With a throb too solemn and deep for joy, too per- 
fect and pare for pain. 


Many voices there are in Nature's choir, and none 
but were good to hear, 

Had we mastered the laws of their music well, and 
could read their meaniog clear: 

But we, who can feel with Nature’s touch, cannot 
think as yet with her thought; 

And I only know that the sough of the firs with a 
spell of its own is fraught. 


For the wind, when it howls in the chimneys at 
night, hath a heavy and dreary sound, 

Of the dull, everlasting tread-mill of life, which goes 
so wearily round; 

And the choirs of waves on the long-drawn sands— 
too well I hear !n their strain 

The throb of our human anguish deep, where tri- 
umph wrestles with pain. 


But neither passion nor sorrow I hear in this rhyth- 
mic, steady course; 

Only the movement, resistless and strong, of some 
all pervading force,— 

The one universal life which moves the whole of the 
outward plan; 

Which throbs in winds and waters and flowers, in 
insect and bird and man. 


Oh, would that the unknown, finer touch which 
makes us other than those, ; 

Did not hold us so far asunder in soul! from their har- 
mony and repose! 

The self-same fountain doth life and growth to us 
and to them impart; o 

But only at times we taste the peace and sweetness 
of Nature's heart. 


And yet it may be that long, long hence, when aeons 
of effort have passed, 

Weshall come, not blindly impelled, but free, to the 
orbit of order at last; 

And a finer peace shall be wrought out of pain than 
the stars in their courses know: 

Ab me! but my soul is in sorrow till then, and the 
feet of the years are slow. " 

anil 











MY BREAKFAST. 

“It’s perfectly useless, my dear,” I said, 
as swe:tly as possible, then added magnan- 
imousiy, for 1 wanted to temper justice 
with mercy, ‘‘but then you are young.” 

I did not receive the answer I considered 
due me; instead, my wife preserved a most 
perfect silence, and rocked slowly back and 
forth, one slippered member tucked out of 
sight, and the other swinging with pretty 
grace, with a tantalizing lilac bow astride 
the toe. I tied my cravat with exacting 
care, and kept watch of her reflection in 
the glass; then after five minutes of undi- 
luted silence I spoke again: 

“There’s no reason why a new girl should 
make such a havocin the house. I’m quite 
sure I could manage one with half the wor- 
ry and fuss that you do; and as for the break- 
fast being late five mornings out of seven, 
and being poorly cooked the other two, it's 
outrageous; yes, my dear,” endeavoring to 
keep cool, ‘perfectly outrageous. I could 
get up a better one myself, and in half the 
time. I’ve seen mother do it a dozen 
times.” 

Yet no answer. I had exhausted my care 
on my necktie, so slipped into my vest with 
a)l due regard for my immaculate shirt front 
and dainty sparkling studs, then into my 
coat, smoothed my collar to precise smooth- 
ness, then stood still. 

“Are you nearly ready?” asked Kitzie, 
sweetly. 

I never did see such irreproachable 
good nature as Kitzie’s. ‘‘Hatand gloves,” 
I responded, provoked at my want of suc- 
cess'as a domestic lecturer, and trying my 
level best not to see how pretly she looked 
twisting a fleecy white arrangement, caught 
with lilac bows, all around her dainty head, 
and looking demurely out at me with her 
pansy-shaded eyes. 

‘*You’ve not been listening to what I said, 


Kitzie,” I said with much severity, and 
bursting a button off my glove. ‘I was 
decidedly in earnest.” 

**My dear boy,” she said solemnly, ‘‘I 
heard every word, and in consequence 
thereof am thoroughly convinced that I am 
a failure, and a great worry to you. I've 
tried my best, but I can’t cook like your 
mother. I'm sorry; just as sorry as I can 
be; but you shall have one breakfast pre- 
cisely on time, and just exactly like your 
mother’s. You shall cook it yourself to- 
morrow morning” 

Now I was staggered. I pulled off another 
button, and wished I could pull out my 
tongue aseasily. I cook! and cook a whole 
breakfast at that! Shades of Cicero! But 
Kitzie was evidently waiting for an answer, 
and silence would convict me, so I said, 
with pompous indifference, ‘‘Very well, my 
dear, are we quite ready now?” 

Bless my soul, what an evening that was! 
I danced and ate, and laughed and talked 
with the regulation party goer; but I was 
haunted with the nightmare of a cooking- 
stove and a new girl. At the supper table 
I ate some of everything, whether I liked 
it or not, and thought anxiously a}l the 
while to myself, ‘‘I wonder how they made 
this, and if I had better have it for break- 
fast.” With distracting clearness I recalled 
to my mind each criticism which I had 
made on Kitzie’s breakfast, and remember- 
ed that each had been accompanied by a 
boast that 1 could do better; so of course 
she would expect to find every fault cor- 
rected and every item exact. I glanced up 
at her as she sat Opposite to me with a mor- 
tally ugly man, and so perfectly lovely was 
the arch-3weetness of her face, with its 
precious tender little mouth, the laughing 
pansied eyes and the dear little nose, that I 
quite forgot my worry for an instant in ex- 
ulting proudly over the fact that she was 
mine, all mine. These pleasing reflections 
were cut short, however. The lady at my 
left, evidently thinking the silence between 
us should be broken, seized upon an un- 
lucky subject and remarked sweetly: 

‘‘Aren’t these biscuits delicious, Mr. Tre- 
herne?” e 

“Very,” I responded, swallowed in quick 
recollections, 

“Mrs, Lewis, do you suppose they were 
made with cream of tartar, tartaric soda or 
—well, the other thing?” I stammered, con- 
fusedly, and dropped my eyes before the 
amazement in hers. 

‘‘All three, I guess,” she answered with 
utmost gravity, though there was a twinkle 
in her eyes, for she evideutly considered me 
in fun, when I was nearly distracted with 

eriousness. 

I mentally resolved to have biscuit for 
breakfast, and with that in view, began to 
dissect mine to discover, if possible, the 
other necessary ingredient; but deriving 
very little satisfaction from the operation, 
I slipped a piece into my pocket, to useasa 
guide on the dreaded to-morrow morniog. 

The fuss and fume ended, and Kitzie and 
I went home. She was full of frolic, and 
I made several ghastly attempts to be in an 
answering mood; but I couldn’t, and to this 
day I regard woman as a marvel. How can 
she laugh and be gay, with three hundred 
and sixty-five breakfasts, not to speak of 
dinners and suppers, to look after? 

I'm positive that it was midnight when 
Kitzie awoke me with the remark: 

“Roger, itis time to get up. I heard 
Patric down stairs quite a while ago, and 
she doesn’t know anything to do until you 
go down and start her.”’ 

I crawled, no, I rolled out of bed, and 
had crept into my dressing gown and slip- 
pers before I recollected that Kitzie always 
went down fresh and sweet, all ready for 
breakfast. Iturned round and faced my 
dismal reflection in the glass, and mechan- 
ically picked up my necktie. It was of del- 
icate lilac, very good for a party, but hardly 
suitable for now; so I threw it aside and 
began to rummage for my black one, which 
proved to be obstinately non est, so I decided 
that breakfast without a necktie wasn’t bad, 
and perhaps I should have time to run up 
again. I didn’t think, as I went down, what 
I should have said if Kitzie was to come to 
breakfast without one of her dainties on— 
it was best for me that I reflected as little as 
possible on what I ever had said or would 
say again. As it was, 1 stumbled along 
through the semi-darkness of hall and 
rooms, and opened the kitchen door to be 
greeted with a cheerful prospect. The 
yawning stove-hearth was grace with ash- 
es, as was the floor around; the cat was 
placidly licking out of the bowl of fresh 
milk standing on the bench, while Patric, 
with a huge scarlet bow in her frizzled hair, 
was balanced out of the window, flirting 
with the milkman. I stood aghast for two 
whole minutes, and wondered how I had 
best address the strange queen of my culi- 
naryrealm. I concluded not to address her 
at all, but to rattle the doorknob omi- 
nously. 

*‘Bless my sowl!” she cried, with a star- 
tled jump, ‘‘sure an’ I thought it was the 
mistress herself, an’ what do you want any- 
how?” 

‘1 want the cat taken out of the milk,” I 
said, regaining my self-possession in anger 
at her impertinence. ‘What are you idling 
out of the window for? Shut it and build 





the fire immediately.” 





‘Shure now,” she cried loudly, with arms 
akimbo and face defiart, ‘‘an’ who’s the 
likes of yourself, to be bossing me? If ye's 
wants the fire built, ye’s can build it.” 

“Patric,” said I with great dignity, ‘I 
want no such airs, Iam your master, and 
I want that fire built.” 

‘‘My master!’ shecried shrilly. ‘Indade 
an’ we'll see. I hired myself to a swate, 
purty leddy—an’ it's not by the likesof ye’s 
I'll be bossed,” and before my wrathful 
gaze she flounced out of sight and 1 stood 
alone. Ata first move I was u failure, in 
the celebration of which | stamped across 
the kitchen, and threw the cat out of the 
window, then sent the milk flying after her, 
and saw the sauce-pan smash against the 
puinp and bend double, without a feeling. 

I tackled the stove after that, but didn’t 
understand all the knobs and dampers, and 
bay windows of tin and iron, so the fire died 
away without a struggle; then I opened ev- 
erything that had a knob to it, and tried it 
over. A small blaze crept up and poked its 
nose around contemptuously, turned asom- 
ersault and died, and four or five sickly 
puffs of smoke came and buried it, after 
which I slammed every door and damper 
shut, poked in all the paper and trash | 
could find, and had just lighted it with rash 
haste when I discovered that I had stuck in 
the morning paper, which Patric had laid 
on the floor. Now, if there was anything 
that upset me, it was breakfast without my 
paper. I groaned in anguish of spirit, and 
dived into the pantry, without knowing 
what for, but came out bearing the sugar- 
bowl and a fork, which I deposited on the 
table. My fire was burning with a sickly, 
can’t-help-myself air, but it cheered me 
sume, 89 that I flew back and forth lively to 
set the table, and was comparatively happy 
until a terrible odor began to fill the kitchen. 
I thre@open the doors and windows, but it 
only increased. Then I stopped in my op- 
erations and began to sniff around. Find- 
ing the tea-kettle dry solved the mystery, so 
I hastily poured in some cold water, where- 
upon the bottom cracked, and [ only saved 
the life of my fire by jerking off the thing, 
and burning my hand to a blister with the 
red-hot handle. It doesn’t matter a particle 
what I said. Teddie would have called. it 
‘‘a wicked swear word,” and Kitzie would 
have been shocked by it, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter. I threw it clear across the room, and 
it made a hole big enough to hold an egg in 
the door-casing. I was discouraged after 
that; besides, I discovered, on surveying my 
table, that I had put on three different styles 
of milk pitchers, four butter-dishes, cnough 
plates for a regiment, no castor, and had 
forgotten to change the fancy damask spread 
for the one weat on. There was only one 
thing that I was ‘certain of, and that was 
coffee. We had made that too often in 
camp to fail on it now, so I boiled some wa- 
ter in a pan and set it going; then hunted 
up ham and cut off fourteen slices. | knew 
I was hungry; doubtless Kitzie was, and 
besides, it might shrivel in cooking for all 
I knew. I grew lessconfident when I found 
it took four skillets and two other irons to 
cook it. It began to look like a good deal 
for two people to eat at one meal; but still 
I let it all sizzle away, and went to find 
something else, for when Kitzie didn’t have 
a variety I took occasion to grumble, 

There were potatoes, eggs and pickles; 
yes, that would do, sol took eight of the 
first, ten of the second, and six of the third, 
and clambered up stairs with them,and won- 
dered if I had enough. Kitzie would laugh 
if Ihadn’t. Six big pickles in a cunningly 
fashioned leaf shaped dish looked promis- 
ing, so I put them proudly on the table and 
went back to chuck my potatoes into the 
oven, and my eggs into some cold water. 
Then the coffee boiled over, and the ham 
began to smoke and smell. 1 pulled them 
both off, first taking the precaution to cover 
my hands, but as the ham began to cooi I 
remembered it was only cooked on one side, 
so I turned it over and put it back. After 
that there was nothing left to do for a little 
while, so 1 sat down in the window and 
wished I hadn’t burned the morning paper 
up; but I had, and that was the end of it. 

To console myself, I went in to look at 
the table again; not that it was so cheerful 
looking, because it wasn’t; on the contrary, 
it was dismal, but then it was finished, and 
that was some consolation. These chilly 
mornings Kitzie always had a bright fire 
sparkling in the grate, and the fresh sun- 
shive playing across the table; none of that 
was there now. ‘Last night’s ashes adorned 
the grate, the blinds and curtains were still 
down, and Jo, under the impression that 
night still reigned, sat in his swing, with his 
head poked resignedly under his wing, and 
swung dolefully back and forth. Whatever 
reflections I might have been in, to Kitzie’s 
credit and my own detriment, were cut short 
by nine strokes that assailed my astonished 
ears from the sitting room, and I rushed 
frantically back to the kitchen to take up 
my breakfast. When placed on the table it 
looked tempting, Ido assure you. There 
were four platters of ham, burned almost 
black; three dishes of potatoes, hard as 
brickbats; a wire castor full of eggs soft as 
nature first made them, for I had cooked 
them in cold water; a monstrous coffee-pot 
filled with the scorched beverage; no bread, 
and nothing fit to eat but the pickles, I 


fought, too. 





surveyed it solemnly, then solemnly went 
up the back stairs, tip-toed to the front 
room and exchanged my cooking for down- 
town habiliments, then went down to the 
parlor, where Kitzie sat at the piano in the 
daintiest of white morning gowns, with a 
square inch of lace and some biue bows on 
her suony hair. 

**Kitzie Treherne,” said I, with terrible 
solemuity, and staring fixedly at the piano- 
stool so as not to see the laugh lurking in 
her dimples, ‘‘you can go out and eat your 
breakfast, if you want it. I cooked so 
much that it’s made me sick. Patric has 
left, and the tea-kettle’s broken, the milk's 
gone, the pan’s smashed, and I broke the 
cat's leg. I don’t know when you'll see me 
again. Good-bye.” 

I didn’t go home to dinner—her laugh 
haunted me all day, but by evening 1 grew 
so desperate to see her and beg all manner 
of pardons that I mortally offended a late 
customer, for which I didn't care, but left 
the locking up to Michael and departed in 
has.e, only stopping long enough at the 
confectioner’s to get a chunky bag of cara- 
mels, which I knew would make peace if it 
was necessary. The windows to my dainty 
domicile were all open, aud I couldn’t re- 
sist stopping to peepin. Kitzie sat reading 
pensively under the gas light, with the crip-. 
pled kitten in her lap; the piano was open 
and there were flowers on it, and in the 
room beyond was the tea-table, fresh and 
sweet in snowy linen and shining glass, and 
a tall, slender vase with graceful fern leaves 
and scarlet sage. I went in—but the rest is 
nothing to you.— Quincy Patrivt. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER, 
BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 

It had been an eventful morning in the 
attic. There were six of us—three of the 
Guernsey cousins and three of ourselves. 
Fanny Guernsey and our Ned had been 
reading Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss Fam- 
ly Robinson, and so we had all suffered a 
most horrible shipwreck, and had finally 
been cast upon a desert island. The ship 
was an ancient cradle, into which we were 
packed like sardines, and which, owing to 
Ned’s vigorous efforts at ‘‘the wheel,” 
lurched around the attic in a fearful way, 
and finally tumbled us all out in a heap 
upon an old-fashioned braided rug in a cor- 
ner. We found ourselves too dense a pop- 
ulation for ‘“‘the island,” and so Jamie 
Guernsey and I paddled off to the wreck, 
and got aboard. Then al! at once a change 
passed over the wreck, and we (Jem and J) 
were Mr. and Mrs. Noah, urging our sons 
and daughters to hurry into the ark, and be 
saved. They at once saw that they were 
huddled upon the highest peak of a moun- 
tain, and must soon be drowned, so in they 
clambered, bringing two dolls with them to 
make out eight souls, and again we went 
sailing over the floods. It was Ned who 
first thought of our little oversight in for- 
getting to take animals into the ark. 

‘What on earth are we to do?” he cried. 

‘There isn’t any earth. It’s all water,” 
said Fanny. 

‘‘Well, when we do get on earth, what 
are we to do for meat and milk and wool 
—and—and” 

“Oh, it’s all up, and we might as well 
stop being Noah and his wife,” said Jem to 
me, impatiently. ‘‘What’s an ark without 
the animals? And there isn’t room for a 
mouse,” 

“Oh, Jem, you and the girls get on the 
chest,” said the fertile Ned, ‘‘and we'll be 
pirates, and swoop down on you.” 

“I don’t want to be swooped down 
upon,” said Jem unreconciled. 

“Ob, it’s fun. Come on, Phil!” And 
upon that we were tumbled out, and Ned 
and Phil leaped into the cr—cruiser with 
such a piratical mien, and turned so fierce- 
ly upon us, that we were glad—Fanny and 
Jessie and I—to clamber up on the old chest 
for refuge. Then the cruiser, with a black 
neck-tie flying from a cane mast, bore 
down upon us so hotly that Jem was forced 
to come to our defense, and manfully he 
Poor Jessie shrank into a lit- 
tle heap and screamed. Fanny, her eyes 
flashing, and her tumbled, shining hair full 
of dried thoroughwort leaves from a great 
bunch hanging close above her, was strug- 
gling desperately with Ned, who, instead 
of carrying her off in his arms, as a true 
pirate should do, was pulling her aboard 
his cruiser by one foot, while with a crutch 
that used to be our grandfather’s I was 
pushing her off—not Fanny, but the cruiser, 
I mean—into deep water. I was succeed- 
ing finely, when Phil kicked the foot of 
the crutch aside as I was throwing my 
whole weight upon the top, and ina trice 
I had rolled into the hold of the pirate ship. 

This was too much for Jamie, who seized 
the mast of the cruiser, with a cry of 
‘Down with the black flag!” and dealt Phil 
a blow upon the back that added another 
voice to the general chorus of shrieks. 

In the midst of the uproar we heard a 
soft voice from the extreme end of the attic, 
calling. 

“Children! children!’ 

One by one we ceased our outcries and 
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listened. 

“Children”—what a soft thread of A Voi 
it was that came out of the Guenena 
“children—Ned, Fanny, Phil, Jessie, Beg 
sie, Jom—come here.” F ; 

We all looked at each other, unti| Ned 
rose bravely and started for the Voice, the 
rest of us creeping after him. Midway We 
stopped, and the voice called: 

‘Come, children, come.” 

There was no mistake now: it was the 
portrait. We huddled together, but drew 
nearer and nearer, for there was enchant. 
ment in the voice, and as it grew upon us 
in the dim light there was enchantment in 
the face and figure also. 

It was the porirait we were all familiar 
with, and which we called the “Little 
Grandmother.” It was the portrait of our 
mother’s grandmother, taken at the age of 
sixteen, and which had always hung in the 
library until the last holidays, when Phil 
had by mischance let a missile from his new 
toy gun fly in the direction of the portrait 
It made an ugly hole in the canvas among 
the dark curls of our pretty Little Grand. 
mother. It was considered a family Calam. 
ity, but until it could be sent to a reliable 
restorer of pictures, it was set up on an old 
dresser at the end of the attic. It had had 
a piece of green baize thrown over it, which 
was removed, and now lay on the dresser 
beside it. Had she taken off the veil her- 
self? 

“Children,” she continued, looking right 
on up among the rafters, as if she were 
talking to herself instead of to us, “yoy 
never heard me speak before, and you wil] 
never hear me speak again; so open your 
ears. Phil”—Phil started and begaa to 
quake—‘“‘I am sure I hold no personal 
grudge against you for that unlucky shot 
that mutilated my poor head in this way, 
but your general conduct is a distress to 
me. A boy of twelve should begin to show 
his knightly qualities, if ever he hopes to 
bear the grand old name of gentleman, 
Gentleman, indeed! to shoot his great-grand. 
mother, with scarcely a pang of regret, and 
trip his girl cousin, and witness her fall 
with a laugh! Gentleman, indeed! And, 
Ned, you are svarcely a whit behind. You 
are brave, in a sense, but the bravery that 
attacks weakness, and shouts over its own 
triumphs, is 9 spurieus bravery. A fine 
Sir Galahad or Sir Philip Sidney you would 
make! There is ascrying need of brave 
and courtly men now as in the days of Ar. 
thur and his Knights of the Round Table, 
but where are they? The dear maidens 
must hope in vain for protection from evil 
men and evil beasts if ‘the boy is father to 
the man.’ Jamie, you are not as strong and 
as full of action as Ned and Piil, but you 
are a true kaight, and perhaps one of these 
days you can say: 

‘My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.’ 
You have nothing to fear, Sir Jamie.” 

By this time Fanny, Jessie, and I had 
sunk in a little beap on the floor. How 
pretty she looked, this girl grandmother! 
Her dark curls clung so daintily around 
her olive face, and the dark eyes shone out 
from the shaded brow with such a clear, 
houest light. We fancied we could see the 
red lips move, and the creamy white dress, 
with its bit of a waist and short puffy 
sleeves, tremble with the beating of her 
heart. Our own almost ceased to beat 
when she resumed. 

‘‘Fauny, Bessie, Jessie, you are dear girls, 
though | fear you are going to lack nobility 
and dignity of character; but what can be 
expected of girls that are taught French 
instead of their catechism, and the waltz ia 
place of the minuet! Really, girls, I never 
screamed in my life—not even when a shell 
from a man of.war burstin front of our 
house; and I must say I never witnessed 
such a romp as this among boys and girls 
in all the eighty-five years that I lived.” 

Eighty-five years! We looked from our 
Little Grandmother to each other in aston- 
ishment, and then the voice went on: 

‘But girls are not as they used to be, 
and perhaps they can not be. The world 
is growing weaker and wiser, and you have 
more already in your little noddles than! 
ever learned from books. I did not meat 
to scold you, my dears, but I have often 
wished to give you a bit of advice, and ! 
have never had so fine an opportunity # 
this. If the great-grandsons of Mary Al 
gela Bascombe are knightly men, brave, 
tender, and true, and her great grand- 
daughters are ladies indeed, gracious, get 
tle, loyal, and loving, she wil! be grateful 
for the happy misfortune that sent her to 
the attic.” 

There was a long silence. Then Fandy 
drew a long breath, and each one of us im 
mediately did the same. Ned, always the 
leader, stepped forward a little, and said, 
‘Little Grandmother, we mean, you kno¥, 
to be all right—but—but—” 

‘And we'll do our best after this; indeed 
we will,” added Jamie. 

‘‘That’s so,”put in Phil, rather awkwardly. 

“We love you, Little Grandmother!” burs! 
out Fanny—clasping her hands—in a litle 
ecstasy, while Jessie and I murmu 
something in chorus about wishing to be 
like her; but there was no response fro® 
the portrait to anything that we said. 


We had not noticed that the dim ligh! 
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was fading from the attic, and the portrait 
Josing its outlines, until the sound of a bell 
pelow recalled us to outward things. Then, 
clutching each other as we went, we passed 
down the attic stairs and through the halls, 
and gathered in a very quiet knot in the 
tearoom, One by one the family gathered 
there also, and the seats around the long 
table were quietly filled. 

“What is the matter with you young- 
sters?” said my father, scanning our faces 
keenly. ‘You areas mute as mice, and 
jook as if you bad seen your grandmother's 

host.”” 

«“We—we have,” said Fanny, with a hys- 
terical laugh, that ended in a sob; and at 
that Jessie and I put our napkins to our 
faces and began to sob too, while the boys 
Jooked at each other and smiled in a sickly 
sort of way. 

“What does this mean, Ned?” said my 
father, laying down his napkin; and my 
mother nearly shivered a cup and saucer, 
she set it down so suddenly. 

“Why, the—the portrait, you know, up 
in the attic—the Little Grandmother—has 
been talking to us, and we don’t just know 
what it means,” said Ned, making a strong 
effort te overcome his tremor. 

“Talking to you! What did it say?” my 
father demanded again. 

Here Phil came to the rescue, and said, 
sturdily, if not defiantly, “She said we were 
no gentlemen, sir,” 

‘Gentlemen, indeed!” echoed Cousin Rob, 
in a sweet falsetto voice, from the end of 
the table; whereupon Ned, Phil, and Jamie 
rose in their seats, nearly over turning their 
chairs. Fanny and Jessie caught each oth- 
er around the neck, and sobbed ashort sob, 
with a little shriek at the end of it, and I 
fled crying to my mother. 

It was a very trying scene, My fether 
Jost all patience, and my mother was in 
real distress, and as five or six were talking 
at the same moment, the matter became 
more and more hopeless, until Ned, who 
had gone over to speak to Rob at the end 
of the table, set up a clear, ringing, 
healthy laugh that silenced us all, and turn- 
ed the force of my father’s wrath full in 
that direction. 

“Ned, we want no more of this nonsense 
If this is one of your offensive practical 
jokes, explain at once.” 

“It’s not mine--it’s Rob's,” cried Ned. 

“Well, Robert?” said my father, trying 
to contro) himself. 

“1 beg your pardon, Uncle James,” said 
Robert. ‘Iam wholly to blame, but I did 
not anticipate such a scene asthis. Aunt 
Fanny sent me to the store-room at the end 
of the attic about an hour ago for some 
corn for the children to pop after tea. 1 
went up the back attic stairs. There was 
fun, I can assure you, in the main attic. I 
never heard such a Babel. I went to the 
little open window that was made to let 
light through from the store-room into the 
main attic, and saw that you had set the 
portrait on the old dresser on the other 
side, and so covered the window; but 
through that ugly hole that Phil made in 
the Little Grandmother's head I could see 
that Ned and Phil were making terrible 
havoc with the girls, while Jamie was try- 
ing to defend them. When | saw poor 
Bessie go under, I thouzht it time to inter- 
fere, and began calling tothem. Then the 
funny fact of talking through the Little 
Grandmother's head grew upon me, and I 
assumed the falsetto voice that you heard a 
few minutes ago. I was the falsetto in the 
college quintette club, and so became an 
expert in the use of it. I found that the 
youngsters really thought the Little Grand- 
mother was calling them, and so I improv- 
edthe golden opportunity. I'm afraid I 
didn’t lecture in character. I beg the Lit- 
tle Grandmother's pardon, if I did not, but 
Ithink I managed to make a few timely 
suggestions to Ned and Phil; and I saw and 
heard one thing that I shall never, never 
forget. It was Fanny, when she clasped 
her hands like this, and gushed: ‘I love 
you, Little Grandmother.’”’ 

Here all the children, who had returned 
to their normal state of mind, fell into fits 
of laughter, and were joined by the molli- 
fied father and relieved mother. 

All the children, except Fanny. She 
cried with vexation, and did aot promise to 
forgive “‘Brother Rob” until he had prom- 
ised to forget. 

And this is the story of the Little Grand- 
mother,— Harper's Young People. 

5 ated 
WOMEN IN SICILY. 

It is easy to see that the women here hold 
Very interior positions in society. They 
are always in the background, and mingle 
Very little in society—the best of them, I 
Mean. Isee none of the better class of 
females abroad for a pleasant drive, or 
Making calls, that ladies in our country 
think so much of. The man I came to see 
here is wealthy, and lives in good style. 
He makes me make his house my home 
While on shore, and I often drive with him. 
He has a wife and family of grown up sons 
‘iddaughters. The wife and daughters 
ate always kept about the drudgery of the 

Use, never in the parlor or dining room. 

have never been introduced to one of 

» but to all the sons, of course. Never 








when I dined there was the wife present to 
do the honors of the table, or a daughter to 
grace the social board: and I understand 
this man gets most of his property »y way 
of his wife.—Description of Sicily in Cape 
Ann Bulletin. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

Three native Christian women, connected 
with the Serampore mission, have been out 
on a preaching excursion, were everywhere 
well received, and were listened to by men 
and women. 


“The Republicans who are showing up 
the unfortunate Garfield as a treacherous, 
untruthful, sly, sneaking villain, may be 
serving their faction—graves have no pat 
ronage. But they are not serving their par- 
ty or country.”—Boston Pilot. 


Why do good men defend the liquor traf- 
fic? Is there any good in it? None whatever, 
while it produces more misery and wretched- 
ness in the community than all other causes 
of evil combined. ‘Down with the grog 
shops and up with the people.” — Neal Dow. 


Civil service reform organs are trying 
to prove that the campaign assessment cir- 
cular was issued by ‘‘an irresponsible com- 
mittee.’’ But they will support the candi- 
dates who receive nominations by means of 
the corruption fund thus collected all the 
same. 


Ata meeting held at the rooms of tie 
Women’s Club lately, Mrs Julia Ward 
Howe, famous for her great work ‘“I'he 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” enlivened 
the occasion by the reading of a Decoration 
Day poem commemorating the bravery of 
the soldiers who fell in the civi) war. 


Mr. Shufeldt of Chicago, president of 
the National Distillers and Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, was examined by the Windom 
committee this morning, and testified that 
$4000 raised from the Kentucky distillers 
had never been used in Washington, but 
that some $1500 had been used of a fund 
of $3500 in defending their customers from 
prohibition suits in different States. 


Senator Pendleton is waiting for the ap- 
propriation bills to be disposed of before 
making an effort to get a time appointed 
for consideration of his civil-service reform 
bill. In his report accompanying the bill 
he incorporates two or three pages of the 
speech of Senator Dawes, delivered early in 
the cession, descriptive of the present con- 
dition of civil service; a picture drawn, he 
says, by a masterly hand. 


Judge Hoffman, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Monday morning signed a de- 
cree condemning the 3,880 boxes of opium 
which had been smuggled into port in Jan- 
uary last on the steamer City of Tokio, and 
ordered that they be sold by the U. S. Mar- 
shal at auction and that the receipts there- 
upon be paid to the Registry of the U. 8. 
District Court. Thus the United States 
makes itself a party to the shocking habit of 
opium smoking. How much better if the 
drug had been destroyed! 


President Grévy, who comes from a fam- 
ily belonging to the lowest grade of French 
society, has not the personal bearing of a- 
great ruler. The secret of his success lies 
in his coolness and courage, his habit of 
working while his rivals are talking, and 
his clean honest record. His wife was, 
some years before he married her, employed 
by him asa cook and laundress. She has 
never yet been “‘recognized by society”— 
that is, by the ‘‘society of nobility”’—in 
Paris. 


Mrs. Marion N. Wilkins, superintendent 
of public schools in Stowe, Vt., preached 
at Peterboro, and for Mrs. Perkins,at Keene, 
N. H., on her return from the Boston an- 
niversaries. Her sermons are said to be 
models of good taste and culture, and her 
influence on the side of truth and right liv 
ing. Mrs. Wilkins’s home life is also beau- 
tiful. Her large-hearted husband honors 
her work for humanity, and together they 
dispense a most genial hospitality, as their 
numerous guests can testify. 


Relating his personal experience in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Boyston lately said that he had 
known seven distinguished United States 
Senators in Washington, who had all found 
their personal ruin in the indulgence of 
strong drink. One Senator in his drunken 
state had a crowd of boys after him. Anoth- 
er hada face as glowing as fire, as though 
he had already prepared to suffer the tor- 
ments of hell. Another was one of the 
most brilliant sons of Illinois, and he also 
experienced the consequences of intem- 
perance. 


At the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Hospital of Chicago, the president, Mrs. 
Jesse Clement, occupied the chair, and Mrs. 
H. K. Stratford acted as Secretary pro tei. 
The Matron’s report showed that there were 
admitted during the month of May, 8; num- 
ber discharged, 12; whole; number of pa- 
tients treated during the month, 47. Three 
members were added to the Building Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. J. R. Bensley, 
and Mrs. R. H. Forrester. This committee 
is trying to secure another building to be 





used as a hospital, as the owner of the 
building now used demands an excessive 
rent. 


A year ago I sat with my brethren of the 
Phi Beta Kappa at Cambridge, and seemed 
to catch echoes of Edmund Burke's resound- 
ing impeachment of Warren Hastings. in 
the sparkling denunciation of the timidity 
of American scholarship. Under the spell 
of Burke's burning words, Hastings half 
believed himself to be the villain he heard 
described. But the scholarly audience of 
the scholarly orator of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
with an exquisite sense of relief, felt every 
count of his stinging indictment recoil upon 
himself. He was the glowing refutation of 
his own argument. Gentleman, scholar, 
orator, his is the courage that never quailed ; 
his, the white plume of Navarre that flashed 
meteor-like in the front of battle; his, the 
Amphion music of an eloquence that leveled 
the more than Theban walls of American 
slavery. At once judge, accuser, and cul- 
prit, in the noble record of his own life, 
he and his class are triumphantly aquil- 
ted.—George William Ourtis's oration at 
Brown. ‘ 


REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Emerson New Method for Reed 
Organs ($2 5%) is one of the newer methods, has 
a flue “method” is by two well-known writers (Eim- 
erson and Mathews], and haga goodly q iantity of 
very pleasing music, instrumental and vocal. 











Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ 
{$3 00], is for Cuurch Organs, either Keed or Pipe, 
and is an admirable schoo! for voluntary playing. 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies ($2 00) con 
stitute one of the be-t arranzed and interesting 
collections ever put tovether. 


The Organ at Home [$2 00], bas about 200 
easy reed organ pieces. A well known and popular 
book. 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Or 
gaus includes all the good music and instruction 
tnat can be placed in a ‘dollar’ book. 


Winner's New School tor Cabinet Or- 
an (75 cts.], is one of his series of veiy conven 


ent cheap instructors for all instruments. ‘hey 
are only for begiuners and amateurs, 
Johnson's Parler Organ Instruction. 


Book [$1 50}, is highly approved, as teaching in 
asimple manner the playing of Sunday School, 
School and Church music on the Keed U:gan, 


Any book mailed for the price above mentioned. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 








Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent reliet fur 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
whichro targe a proportion of the best 
of the sex is torimred, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well known garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an expectal heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. During six- 
teen years. thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mra. M., of Roxbury, 
Masz., says: “I attribute my cure in a case of thir 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Pills. Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on recelpt of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 ner bott'e; six bottles, 
$5.00. Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 


A peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
pompeeee of Vegetable and Cereal 
productions, that contain in nght 
MEN Un@ihizeee y adjusted proportions the ele- 
BY ments ie sustain oe pa and 
wamnerves. It removes all obstruc- 
HF ed ER SRM tions of the brain, gives vital pow- 
hadi setae er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convalsions, Hysteria, Sieeplessness, and Nervous 
Proetration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cente per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Addrese, H. F. THAYER & Co., 13 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 

















The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private echools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especia) 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become iree to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and deske 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wante 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Acconntante, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habite dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment ef every school duty, are as useful to 
girle as to boys, wh.le their opportauities for learn- 
ing euch in youth have te> often been few. 





NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 


“Uitima Thole” Part Il. Ry HENRY WADS- 
WORKTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. 16.no, gilt top, $1.00. 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “‘Uitima Thule,” with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pear in thie book. As thisis the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol, 16mo, $1.00. 

A collection of the best and moet famous poems of 
horeeback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought theGood News from Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly e.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular sammer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 


By the author of “The Lamplighter,” ete. New 

Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

**Mabel Vaughan" when firet published was hardly 
less popular than ‘*The Lamplighter.” and was pro- 
noznced by critics even better than that famous 
story. 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of ‘‘American 
Men of Letters,” edited by CuargLes DupLEY 
Warner. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 
Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 

figures in American literature. In this book, his in- 

timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 


‘life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 


the deep and whol his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. With four illustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Thisisthe fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson's famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,” *‘Arne,”’ “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nouuced Bjornson “the prince of story-tellers,"’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of Exgland, 
bat so many famous men were conspicuous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic iuter- 
est. Newman, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figare in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “‘Reminis- 
cences,”’ which are fall of anecdotes ard recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England. 


Peter the Great. 
Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series, 

They give ina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo, $1.20. 

*,* For sale by alt booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON,MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 





Incomparably the Best 


CGuide-Books. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW ENGLAND, 
MARITIME PRUVINCES, MIDDLESTATES, 
Edited by M. F.SWEETSER, 400 to 500 pages each: 


bonnd in flexible red cloth; scores of maps; $1.50 
each. 





“A vast labor-saving guide.”—Observer. 

“Fall, minute at d exact."’—Transcript. 

“As readable as they are serviceable.’’—Literary 
World. 

“Clearness, compactness and accuracy. —Independ- 
ent. 4 
“These books contain everything which the travel- 
ler wants to know, in precisely the shape he wants 
to have it.”"—Boston Journal, 


“Before you begin to travel in New England, be 
sure to provide yourself witn Sweetser's ‘Uand-Book 
It is a small compact volume, with maps and plans 
and tours; with history condensed, and euch illus- 
trations as make it a constant help and pleasure to 
the tourist. It is admirably put together, and is a 
vast labor-eaving gnide for one who wishes to know 
what to see and what he is seeing,""—Rev. Dr. Prime. 
in New York Observer. 


. 


“At every point these books meet you wit® just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell 
you the story of the battle fought there; they hum to 
you the song or murmur the lines in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has be- 
come memorable. They are simply indispensable to 
tourists in the regions named; and those who have 
allied orth without them have omitted the really 
most important part of their equipment,”—Li 

World. satin — 


A Paladin of Finance. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, author of “Ginx’s Baby,’ 
etc. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 
Avivid and entertainingJromance of the nobles 
and cardinals of Paris, ander the new conditions of 


life and society, with an exquisite story of domestic 
life. 


“Fall of clever hits.’,—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“Immeasarably superior to its aathor’s other 
,8tories.""—Phil. Bulletin. 


“The atmosphere of the book is French, but not 
80 painfully so as the passionate} gloom of Dandet's 
stories."’—Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD &CO BOSTON. 





“A Surprising Success,” 


WIDE AWAKE 


“Its Success Based on Real Merit.”’ 


The London Literary World says itis the best Young 
Peopie’s Mayazine in the world. 


THREE MONTHS for 65 cents, 
Wide Awake 


In its June, July and August numbers, offers 
Magnificent Vacation Attractions, 


Hints for Campers Ont, 

Stories for Hammock and Veranda. 

Evening Sports, including a Comedy in six acts, 
and wn operetta for young Folks, 

Songs from the hest Eaglish poeta, set to music. 

In short, Entertainment is furnished for the 


WHOLE FAMILY, 


Sent to any address, with any change desired, 
thre. montha, postpaid, for 65 cts. 


Order of any Newsdealer or of the Publishers, 
D. Lothrop & Co., 


82 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 
Three Editions in Three Weeks. 








A New Supply Now Ready. 


The Pettibone Name 


A New ENGLanp Srorr. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
Author of “Five Lite, Peppers," and How They 
rew."* 


12mo. Price $1.25. 





“In ‘The Pettibone Name’ we have a bright, fresh 
picture of New England life. The good Deacon Bad- 
ger, the flery Dr. Pitcher, the kind-hearted. g sssiping 
Samantha, the buev body Mrs. Bassett, and the ir- 
repressible child Bob»y Jane, seem all to be studies 
from tife.’’—Boston Post. 


“Ite characters show careful study and no little 
skill in portraiture. Its heroine is a gifted woman 
whom it 1s a privilege to have known, even in a sto- 
ry. Itiga bovk that one is glad to have read.”— 

hristian at Work. 


A capital story illustrating New England life.”— 
Inter-Ocean Chicago. 

“One of the finest pieces of American fiction. 

“Tta two ministers are well drawn. Its village gos- 
sips are ‘racy of the soil ‘and in Judith Pettibone 
the Paritan woman with intense family pride and 
stern reticence of life, flads a fitting representative.’ 
—3un, Baltimore. 


POLLY'SISCHEME. 

A most amnesing and fascinating story, giving prac- 
tical hints relative to spending the vacation. 
16mo., cloth, $1.00. 

THE SATURDAY LECTURES, 
Delivered in the Lecture-Room of the U. S. National 
Mu-enm under tre auspices of the Anthropoloyical 
and Biological Socteties of Washington, in March 
and April, 1882. 8vo. Cloth. $1 25. valuable 
addition to popular scientific literature. 

THE LORD'S PURSEBEARERS. 

By Hessa Stretton. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
$1.25. A «tory of intense interest with a moral force 
wuich mast commend it to a wide reading. 


GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY. 


By the anthor of “Silent Tom." V. I. F. series. 
12mo. cloth, $1.25. “Grandmother Normandy" 
is a story most fascinatingly told, and destined 
to have a wide readiag. 


D, Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston, 











New Editions Now Ready. 


European Breezes. 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Being chapters of travel throngh Germany, Ans- 
tria, Hangary and Switzerland, covering places not 
usually visited by Americans in making “Tae grand 
tour of the Cortinent,” by the accomplished writer 
of "Newport Breezes.” 

JUST IN SEASON: 


Practical Boat-Sailing. 
By DOUGLAS FRAZAR. Classic size, $1.00. With 
numerous diagrams and {.lustrations. 

A concise and simple Treatise on the Menagenent 
of small Boats and Yachts, under all conditions, 
with explanatory chapters on ordia:ry sea-manen.- 
vers, the use of sails, helm and anchor, and advice 
as to what ie proper to be done in different eme: - 
cies; eupplemented by a vocabulary of nautical 
terms. 


By the Author ofj“Common Sense About Women.” 


Short Studies of American Au- 


thors, 
a * SaomAs WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Price 
cents. 

“So delicate, and yet so st-ong is hie style; so aj 
yet 20 abundant his illustrations; so fascinating the 
eas, polished, leieurely diction, that the literary 
enjoyment cannot be impaired. He has all the 
charm of Montaigne without his egotiem.""—Minne 
apolis Press. 


Science and Religion. 


The Stars and the Earth: 


Or, Thoughts upon Time, Space, and Eternity. With 
an. Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D., LL. 
D., late President of Harvard University. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

“It contains a fund of deep thought which larger 
worke on astronomical enbjects have seldom devel- 
oped. It is most logically written. Step by step, 
from undeniable premises, does the writer prove hie 
point, until the omniscierce of the great one Deity is 
made apparent from mental! vision, and in an ex 
ordinary, new and clearer light.”"—English Review 


T. W. Higginson’s Books. 
COWMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN..........$1.50 
MALBONE. ... .cccccccccccccccccccccceccces secs 18 
OLMPORT DAY 





eeeeeeee 1.50 
ATLANTIC ESSAYS.... 1.50 
OUT-DOOR PAPERS ...........++. eoves +» 1.80 
AuMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT...... 1 30 


A new edition, printed on fine paper, with new 
dies, matching ‘‘Common Sense About Women,” 
“The finest Essays on Shakespeare ever written,” 


Human Life in Shakespeare, 


By HENRY GILES. A new edition with an Intro- 
gone by J. BOYLE O'REILLY. 16mo. Cloth, 


1.50. 
Robert Collyer’s Books, 


New Editions in New Style Binding. 
LIFE THAT NOW IS. With Portrait........$1 50 
NATURE AND LIFE..... 1.50 


Lee and Shepard’s Handbooks. 
rertt fl 


Cente feet eee eee 


Handbook of Conversation......... 
Handbook of Synonyms.......... 
Handbonk of Pronunciation........ 
Handbook of Punctuation.....+...-..... 
Handbook of Field Botany.....++.++.... 










- 30 





Handbook of Wood-Engraving......... ***....1&@ 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics..........++++.... 60 
Handbook of Taxidermy..........s+eees.ccscees 50 
Handbook of Boat byw eetsee eeccceccecs +e. 1.0 
Handbook of Insect Catching......... soseceee., AO 
Short Studies of American Authors.......... seve 0 
The Stare and the Farth....... 6x0 aseees sevcess BO 


Hints and Helps to those who read, write and 
P 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 
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All commanications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P.O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eelved by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are qqracetiy requested to note the ex- 

tration of their eubscriptions and to forward money 

‘or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


A mass meeting of woman suffragists of 
Ohio will be held in the Murphy Taberna- 
cle, on Third street, Columbus, O., on 
Wednesday, August 2, for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Ohio, which is auxiliary to the 
American. 

Coffee, tea, fruit, etc., will be served in 
a room below. Let all bring ‘‘picnic’”’ bas- 
kets, and we assure them a good time. 

e R. A. 8. JANNEY. 

Columbus, O., June 29, 1882 
#e 


SENATOR HOAR ON THE BALLOT FOR 
WOMEN, 


In 1869 the trusted and honored senator 
of Massachusetts, George F. Hoar, ad- 
dressed the joint special committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature in behalf of the 
suffrage petitioners on ‘‘Woman’sright and 
the public welfare.” The whole speech 
might be reproduced with profit. We give 
a few extracts: 


It used to be said, when we were pro- 
posing a man of large property for office, 
‘He has a stake inthe country.” But what 
stake in the country is like that which a 
mother has in her child? But it is said 
politics is not a woman's business. I do 
not suppose it is a woman’s business. Poli- 
tics is not anybody's business in this coun- 
try. Itis not a clergyman’s business; but 
we give a clergyman a vote. Politics is 
not a physician’s business, but he is none 
the worse citizen for that. Politics is not 
the mechanic’s business, but it is the power 
by which he is enabled to prosecute his 
business, and to make it safe and profitable 
and free. Nowif you give me the ballot 
to protect my business, to secure just laws, 
ped efficient administration of them, that 
my counting-room or my office may be safe 
from the burglar, shall not woman have a 
right to protect her child, to protect her 
business of educating a citizen and a voter, 
from the rum-seller or the tempter, in any 
form which is proper? Shall she not pro- 
tect her property from being unjustly taxed? 
Shall not the eighty per cent. of the teach- 
ers in our public schools, who are women, 
be entitled, when they become wives and 
mothers, to a share in the administration of 
the school system, about which they know 
infinitely more than their husbands or their 
brothers? Shall she not have something to 
say about the equality of wages between 
the two sexes? We all know that for pre- 
cisely the same result the woman gets $400 
or a year, while her brother gets $800 
or $1000 a year. Nowif you put the bal- 
lot in the hands of women, that injustice 
will be remedied. You got your ten hour 
law soon enough, or your ten hour system 
without legislation soon enough, when the 
workingman asked for it with the ballot in 
his hand; and you will get full compensa- 
tion for woman when she demands it by 
the same power..... 

It is also said woman does not ask for the 
ballot. I thought she did. I thought the 
petitiors on your table showed that many 
women asked forit. Certainly this argu- 
ment cannot be applied tothem. In regard 
to all women, this argument, which is the 
one most argued in private and in public, 
must, it seems to me, stand or fall with the 
others. If what we have said be true, if it 
be true that woman is capable of exercising 
this duty, if it be true that she needs this 
right, if it be true that the best interests of 
society require that she should have it, 
(these points Senator Hoar had established 
in the course of his argument,) and- if it 
is not true we have nothing to say, because 
our whole case must fall;—if this be true, 
then it is the gravest charge that can be 
made against your existing institutions, that 
she does not ask for it. You do me a great 
wrong if you deprive me of my vote; you 
do me a greater wrong if you deprive me of 
my wish to vote. If God has given to wo- 
man love of country, it is her right to in- 
dulge that love by laboring for its advance- 
ment. If he has given her capacity to 
judge of the public weal, it is her right and 
duty to exercise that judgment; and she is 
criminal, and you are accomplices in her 
crime, if you permit her, even if she will, 
to refrain from the performance of that 
duty, and the development of that fac- 
ulty. .... 
ut of our constitution, out of the prin- 
ciples in this bill of rights, out of the eter- 
nal principles of republican liberty, more 
truth, more light, are still to break forth. 
And, in the blaze of that light, woman shall 
come to the side of man, bringing to the 
administration of government her love, her 
purity and ber truth. 

These arguments of Senator Hoar are as . 
valuable and as applicable now as they were 
thirteen years ago. It is refreshing to find 
his clear reply to the forever repeated ob- 
jection, ‘‘Women do not want to vote.” It 


is quite time to recognize the fact that to 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES, 


The summer season gives special oppor- 
tunities to disseminate much needed infor- 
mation and argument on the subject of wo- 
man’s right to the ballot. Suffragists, like 
others, take their summer outing. Every 
sea side or hill side resort is missionary 
ground. There wi!l bea large number of 
people who will be giad to get information 
and argument on this subject which daily 
takes a large share in the public thought. 
The suffrage tracts and leaflets can now be 
had at a merely nominal price, are done up 
in hundreds (twenty-five of each kind, 
ready to mail, for fifteen cents a hundred.) 
Thus for fifteen cents a hundred people 
may have their objections answered, and be 
set right on this great question. Will not 
every suffragist who goes to a new neigh- 
borhood, take or send for tracts and leaflets 
from the following list, and use every op- 
portunity to have them read by those who 
only need to know what suffrage really 
means to be one with us? 

LEAFLETS, 

1. The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. 
J. W. Bashford, 

2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 

3. Independence Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace, 

4. The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson, 

5. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answer- 
ed, H. B. Blackwell, 

6 and 7. Woman Suffrage Essential to a 
True Repablic (double) by Geo. F. Hoar, 


8. Woman Saffrage in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Years’ Experience. J 


TRACTS. 


Woman Suffrage, A Right, not a Privilege, 
y Wm. I. Bowditch, 1 
Taxation of Women, by Wm.1. Bowditch, 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill, )} $2.00 
Equal aun for Women, by Geo. Wm. | per 100, 
Cartis t 
mee Education of Women, by T. W./ — 
igginson, j 4 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming, } 
Woman Snffrage the Growth of Civiliza- 
tion, by Senator Washburn, 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by| 75 cts. 


Leaflets 
+ 10 cents 
per 100, 








H, B. Blackwell + per 100, 
Does the Bible alloy Women to Preach? | or 2 cts. 
by Rev. J. W. Bashford, each. 

Woman Suffrage in the U.S. Senate, by 
Hon. Geo. F, Hoar, j 
BOOKS, 
Paper. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimke Weld, 50 
Domestic Problems, by Mra. A. M. Diaz, $1.00 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe, . 1.00 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D., d 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart 
Mill. 25 
L. § 


——-—- - emo ——__ + 
WHU CARES FOR THE BABIES? 


A Des Moines correspondent of the At- 
lantic Telegraph mentions the presence of 
women in the Senate Chamber, laboring in 
the interest of the prohibitory amendment, 
and then facetiously asks: 


What becomes of the babies at home 
while all these dear creatnres are out en- 
deavoring, by their presence and smiles, to 
influence legislation? Babies, however, are 
small articles and not to beconsidered when 
such matters of importance as prohibition 
and woman suffrage are before the legisla- 
ture. 

To this, the Cedar Rapids Republican 
says: 

We answer the question, ‘‘Who cares for 
the babies?” by saying that they best care 
for them who labor zealously to make the 
world a fit place for them to live in when 
they grow up to be men and women. Every 
true-hearted mother remembers that there 
are other babies than hers, as she hears the 
wails of the worse than orphaned little 
ones of the inebriate’s household. Ah! who 
shall care for the babies of drunken fathers, 
in the poverty-stricken homes cursed by 
the rum fiend? That is the qnestion whic 
moves the hearts and nerves to action the 
good women who work and pray to inaug- 
urate those measures whereby they hope to 
stay the ravages of intemperance in our 
land. We give them honor and praise, and 
bid them God-speed! 


The Cedar Rapids Republican is right. 
L. 8. 


————— e@e - -——, 
THE WORK IN NEBRASKA. 


A timely and valuable discussion took 
place at the recentconvention in Columbus, 
Ind., on the relative importance of state 
and national work. Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all emphasized the importance of working 
for a sixteenth amendment, while Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas, president of the Indiana State 
Society, representing the views and meth- 
ods of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, showed the far more imperative 
urgency of state work, especially in In- 
diana, Nebraska, Oregon and Iowa, where 
woman suffrage amendments to the State 
constitutions are pending. 

It should never be forgotten that under 
the constitutions of the States and of the 
United States, suffrage is a question alto- 
gether outside of federal jurisdiction, ex- 
pressly reserved to the legislatures and peo- 
ples of the respective states. There is only 
one exception, and this is contained in the 
fifteenth amendment. Even that amend. 
ment prohibiting special disabilities of race 
has been nullified in the case of the Chi- 
nese. It was adopted as a result of a civil 
war, under the pressure of a military and 
political necessity, as a condition of recon- 
struction. That amendment was carried 
with extreme difficulty,only by means of the 
practical political disfranchisement in which 
the Seuthern states were then held. The 
circumstances were all anomolous. There 





withhold a right is a sin. L. 8. 


= 





is small probability that woman suffrage- 


will ever be carried by « sixteenth amend- 
ment, aud the sooner suffragists wake up to 
the fact the better. The great change 
whereby property qualifications for voting 
have been swept away, has been gradually 
effected by state action, without federal in- 
terference. 

But if state work is thus primary, 
how shall it be accomplished? Either at 
one stroke by successive amendments of 
state constitutions, or by gradual approach- 
es by statute. Every state legislature has a 
legal right to give women suffrage in mu- 
nicipal and presidential elections, under its 
existing constitution. But it cannot legal- 
ly give them suffrage in state elections, on 
account of the restrictive word ‘‘male” con- 
tained in cach state constitution. 

So far, all attempts to amend state consti- 
tutions in behalf of woman suffrage have 
failed. Since 1867, five states, viz: Kansas, 
Vermont, Nebraska, Michigan and Colora- 
do, have voted down such amendments, 
while thirteen states have by statute given 
women suffrage upon school questions, or 
on the sale of liquor. 

Of course the more radical method by 
constitutiogal amendment is the most at- 
tractive and satisfactory. We are heartily 
glad that itis to be tried successively by 
several progressive western states. In Ne- 
braska and Oregon, if anywhere, in the ex- 
isting state of public opinion, success seems 
attainable. Hence the paramount need of 
wise, energetic, enlightened effort next fall 
in Nebraska. 

But it must be urged onthe right ground, 
as a benefit to both sexes alike. Woman 
suffrage means home-protection. It will 
reconcile the interests and promote the har- 
mony of men and women. It means a 
higher degree of co-operation, confidence, 
and mutual good will. Let woman suffrage 
be thus presented to the minds and hearts 
of the men and women of Nebraska, and 
victory will be assured. H. B. B. 
—~e1oe 


THE REASON WHY. 








Dr. Mary F. Thomas, in her adddress at 
the annual meeting of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Society at Columbus, said: 

A few months ago the question of water 
works was canvassed in our city. A vote of 
the men was taken, whether they should 
levy a tax for the purpose. Not a woman 
was asked to vote, though a large number 
of women are tax-payers; and women as 
house-keepers, and as almoners of the pub- 
lic health, are quite as much interested in 
all such matters as men are, and if the ma- 
jority of men had voted for the tax, no mat- 
ter how many women were opposed, they 
were powerless and the men would have 
levied and collected the tax on their prop- 
perty, to build the water works, and no one 
seemed to think ‘this was any injustice to 
women interested in the movement. 


Now the only reason the women were 
not thought of in the above case is, that they 
have no vote and no expression about it 
that binds anything. The property-holding 
women will have to bear their share of the 
tax. In that they will not be forgotten. 
Their names are on the tax-list. When they 
are on the voting list their opinion will be 
sought aud they will not be forgotten. 

L. 8. 





—_——— eo 
THE VOTING WOMEN OF WYOMING. 

Mrs. Clara B, Colby,oz the Beatrice ( Neb.) 
Hapress, recently visited Cheyenne ‘‘to see 
from personal observation how men and 
women look after being subject to woman 
suffrage for thirteen years.” Mrs, Colby 
says: 

The woman suffragists of Nebraska are 
constantly told by their opponents that this 
isareform against nature, and that by its 
operation all womanly graces will be de- 
stroyed, and the chivalry and gallantry of 
men be lost forever. The first shock to this 
theory we—Miss Rachel Foster and the 
writer—experienced was at the dining hall 
in Sidney, where we made known our in- 
tention of going to Cheyenne to an ac- 
quaintance, and were overheard by a lady 
of yan | modest and refined appearance 
who immediately said, ‘‘I have voted for 
twelve years and I don’t think it has hurt 
me any.” We afterwards made the ac- 
quaintance of this lady, who with her little 
daughter was returning to her home in 
Cheyenne, and from her learned that wo- 
man suffrage was taken very much as a 
matter of course and was regarded with fa- 
vor by all. Having arrived at Cheyenne 
we inquired of many parties and learned 
many interesting details, but all tending to 
the same end that woman suffrage had pro- 
duced no evil effect, and while the women 
had not enlisted for any sweeping reforms, 
yet the weight of their moral influence was 
felt and respected by the choice of better 
men for officers. Accompanied by the 
Governor we attended an Episcopal socia- 
ble in the evening, and thus wejhad a fine 
chance for observing the social characteris- 
tics of the people. ithout pretending to 
have formed any nice critical judgments in 
one evening, we can still confidently affirm 
that those who fear that womanly graces 
and manly chivalry will disappear when 
women vote are giving themselves unneces- 
sary trouble. A brighter, prettier, better- 
dressed lot of women, or a more polite and 

ble set of men, we never saw; and if 
we could note any difference between the 
manners of this and an eastern city, we 
should say there was here a more frank 
cordiality and a less artificial style of social 
intercourse than we have elsewhere seen. 
We talked with many prominent citizens, 
and they all expressed in their different 
ways pride in their own advanced standing 
on the woman suffrage question, surprise 





that some of the states had not followed 
their example before this, and a hope that 
the amendment might carry in Nebraska 
next fall. 

Thusit appears that the objections so of- 
ten urged against suffrage disappear in 
practice. H. B. B. 








> 
THE WRONG END. 





The Boston Journal of a late date, face- 
tiously says: 


The agitators for women’s rights are 
‘pointing with pride” to the result of the 
recent examinations in the grammar schools 
of New York for admission to the Normal 
College, which shows that seventy-one per 
cent. of the girls examined and only forty- 
eight per cent. of the boys passed the or- 
deal, and that the highest average—98 out 
of a possible 100—was obtained bya girl. 
From these figures they argue that woman is 
at least man’s intellectual equal and proba- 
bly his superior, and deduce the principle 
that women ought to have a voice in the 
Government. This may be very good rea- 
soning in the abstract, but you can never 
lead a man thereby to give the ballot to 
woman, for it proves too much and gives 
him good reason to suppose that if a wo- 
man gets a chance to take a leadership in 
affairs he will have to tuke a back seat. 
The woman suffragists have gotten hold of 
the wrong end of the stick; they would be 
more likely to gain their point if they could 
lead man to believe that woman basno mind 
of her own, and that he could lead her 
opinions about whithersoever he listed. 


But sensible men know that wisdom and 
intelligence are better than folly and igno- 
rance, and it is the sensible men who are 
depended on to accomplish woman suffrage. 

L. 8. 





oe 
NEWSBOYS OK WOMEN? 

A newsboy crossing Boston Common af- 
ter midnight, last week, was assaulted by a 
colored man. Whereupon the colored man 
was promptly arested and fined $25. Thus 
the comparative estimate of the personal 
safety of anewsboy and a woman by our 
municipal court seems to be as $25 to noth- 
ing, in favor of the newsboy. But the news- 
boy is a prospective voter! H. B. B. 

——-_-- *>eo —_—_——— 
NO RIGHT TO HER HUSBAND'S GRAVE. 

In looking over the report of the Mt. Au- 
burn Cemetery for the last year, 1 find the 
provisions of the law in regard to the own- 
ership of a lot in that cemetery on the death 
of the proprietor. Only in case there is no 
other kindred whatever does the widow be- 
come the proprietor and have the control of 
her husband’s grave. 

Well may the marriage ceremony say 
‘until death do us part”—since she is to be 
thus deprived even of the sad consolation 
of caring for her husband's mortal remains! 

This subject has once been brought be- 
fore the Legislature, but the bill failed to 
pass. I should like to vote against such a 
law. What woman would not? £., D. Cc. 

oe 

WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 

OPEN TO WOMEN, 

A comparatively large number of young 
ladies have written to Miss Kate Kane, at- 
torney, Milwaukee, Wis., asking whether 
women desirous of entering a law school 
must go outside of Wisconsin—to Ann Ar- 
bor or elsewhere. 

Being unable to make conclusive and au- 
thoritative replies to these inquiries, Miss 
Kane addressed a communication to the 
dean of the faculty of the State University 
and received this answer: 

Maprson, Wis., June 15, 1882. 
Miss Kate Kane: 

Dear Mapam.—Your favor at hand. All 
ladies who wish can enter our law school 
and share all its privileges with the men. 
The law makes no distinction, and 4 do not 
think any member of the faculty will wish 
to do otherwise than give the ladies just 
treatment, 

Yours truly, 





J, H. CARPENTER. 

Dean of Faculty, 

The publication of this reply will an- 
swer all inquiries relative to the faculty of 
the Wisconsin University toward lady law- 
students. 

The motion for the admission of Miss 
Kane to practice in the U. 8. courts is still 
held under advisement by Judge Dyer. 


RIGHTS OF MOTHERS IN NEW JERSEY. 





Epiror JouRNAL:—It has often been said 
that Kansas is the only State where the legal 
rights of fathers and mothers are equal. 
This is now a mistake. The law of New 
Jersey concedes the same rights. I cannot 
send you the words of the statute, but I 
can tell you how it was obtained. I think 
it dates from 1870. Mrs. Aun H. Connelly, 
of Rahway, N. J., applied to the legisla- 
ture for such a law, and obtained it by the 
help of many influential citizens, men and 
women. She was unhappily married, and 
had one only daughter. When she thought 
of divorce, she knew by existing laws her 
husband could take the child; so, before 
she applied for a divorce, she decided to 
try to get a more just and equal law about 
the ownership of children, and she suc- 
ceeded. Afterwards she sued fora divorce, 
and had no difficulty in getting one. The 
secretary of the Essex County (N. J.) Wo- 
man Suffrage Society wrote her a letter, 





ee 
thanking her on behalf of the society, for he 
good service, and received a very kind 4 
ter in return. She said: “This unexpect. 
ed and distinguishing recc gnition of my ra 
perfect but earnest efforts for justice to 
woman is inexpressibly gratifying.” 

Some years afterward my daughter and | 
went to Rahway to see her. We found her 
a small, delicate, feeble woman, gainin 
her living by teaching in a public schoo] 
She and her daughter kept house near by. 
She seemed an ardent suffragist, Was a sub. 
scriber to the Woman’s JOURNAL, and 
seemed much respected in the town. Her 
health then seemed totally unfit for her 
work, and several years since she died l 
have often wished to honor her memory in 
some way, and have talked with friends 
about it. Her good service has been men. 
tioned at our Orange Woman’s Club more 
than once, and has excited much interest ip 
her. Many a mother in New Jersey has 
clasped her little ones, in thankfulness to 
Mrs. Ann B. Connelly. I had known of a 
number of law-bereft mothers before this 
law was passed, and sad cases indeed they 
were. H, 

East Orange, N J. 


—tde-————— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ACKNOWLEDGED, 
N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs. Harriet M. Pitman....... ....ssseeees+++$25.00 
MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 











Matilda Goddard....s+e.ee....seecseseeeeseress 1,0 
NEBRASKA WORK. 
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Miss A. J. Bailey....... 1,00 

Mrs. C. B. Lambert... ‘ 1'00 
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LONGER SCHOOL VACATIONS. 

At a recent meeting of prominent citizens 
in Portland, Maine, whereat a petition for 
a longer vacation in the public schools was 
presented to the city authorities, many com- 
plaints were made concerning the existing 
school system. Most of those present con- 
curred in the statement that the pupils in 
the primary and grammar schools are over- 
worked: One spsaker, a physician, said 
that he did not believe a single doctor had 
put his name to that petition for a longer 
vacation, who has not deliberately come 
to the decision that our school system 
is destroying the health of many of our 
best youth. Consumption is taking off a 
large portion of our young, and the breath- 
ing of air over and over again in a crowded 
and ill-ventilated school room is one great 
cause. Nervous diseases are wonderfully 
on the increase. Overstudy and mental 
work stand at the base of the trouble. Our 
present school system over works the bright- 
est intellects among our boys and girls, He 
added: ‘‘My daughter came out of the high 
school wrecked in health, My youngest 
child in the primary school broke down, 
and I’ve had to take him out and send him 
to a private school. I believe the primary 
schools are outrageous in the amount of 
work they give the children to-day.” The 
Hon. J. H. Drummond declared that two 
of his daughters had come out of the high 
school broken Gown in health.—Jy. Y. Tri- 
bune. 

en ay 


NEBRASKA ITEMS. 

The Nebraska State Association is getting 
out a rousing campaign song book, Any 
person who may have words, set to familiar 
airs, suitable for such a work, will confers 
great favor by forwarding at once to the 
president of the association. 


From all parts of Nebraska comes the 
cheering report that the woman suffrage 
cause is rapidly gaining strength. 


Eight woman suffrage associations were 
reported organized in Nebraska durio 
last week, with an average membership 0 
twenty-one. 


We would impress upon the attention of 
our workers the importance of a thorough 
“‘school-house campaign.” To the country 
must we look for our main strength. For 
various reasons the vote for us in the large 
cities will be light. Let every school-house 
in Nebraska be reached by all means.— 
Western Woman’s Journal, 


Will the secretary of each woman suf- 
frage association of Nebraska please for- 
ward to us regularly the report of all meet: 
ings, especially of all new organizations, 
with number of members, and thus enable 
us to make this column more effective, and 
to give a better record of the progress 0 
the movement? 


The National Woman Suffrage Associ 
tion will hold a convention this fall i0 
Omaha, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. It will be at 
tended by prominent speakers from abroad, 
several of whom will remain until electio® 
to assist in the work. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Massa- 
chusetts, is in the state, lecturing and of 
genizing, having been sent by the American 

oman Suffrage Association. She is meet- 
ing with flattering success. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the ll- 
linois Woman Suffrage Association, at its 
recent meeting, was the following: _ 

Resolved, That the, rapid culmination of 
this reform necessitates three distinctive 
lines of work, and hence unusual energy 
and sacrifice; the petitioning of our nation: 
al legislators for the submitting of the six 
_coath smendment to our state legislatures: 
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the petitioning of our state representatives 
for a submission of the question to a direct 
vote of the people, and the yielding of sub- 
stantial aid to Nebraska, the present battle- 
ground of the movement. 


Little more than four months remain in 
which to continue the work of awakening 
a general interest in our cause. It isimpor- 
tant, therefore, that we should make the 
most of this time. To succeed it will be 
necessary that the influence of every woman 
suffragist be used to the best advantage pos- 
sible in talking over the question with 
friends who are indifferent, or opposed from 
want of true appreciation; to induce them 
to attend suffrage meetings; to place in their 
hands the tracts and leaflets being printed 
for general distribution, and the Western 
Woman's Journal, and finally obtain their 
signatures to the petition sent out by the 
state association. All this requires time 
and individual effort, which if neglected 
means defeat next November. 


The Kearney New Hra says: “The si- 
lence of the opposition press on woman 
suffrage is somewhat ominous for the cause, 
as @ necessity to the success of any cause 
which contemplates a great social change, 
js a vigorous opposition to draw out the 
strength of such cause. Whether the 14 

nents of woman suffrage feel secure in 
the present state of the question, or whether 
they can no longer produce any satisfactory 
arguments against it; or inspired by more 
chivalrous sentiment, ‘‘scorn to strike a wo- 
man,” certain it is that but a very feeble 
opposition is as yet offered to the adoption 
of the amendment.” 

The Omaha Herald and the Bee are keep- 
ing up considerable picket firing, reserving 
the bombshells till the heat of the campaign 
begins. We may then expect the usual 
amount of personal attack, sneers, ridi- 
cule, and old hackneyed assertions for ar- 
guments. 





oe 
IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS, ANNA C, CHENEY, 


Mrs. Anna C. Cheney of Chelsea died last 
week at the home of ber parents in New 
Hampshire, whither she had gone to assist 
in their illness, Mrs, Cheney was 4 true- 
hearted suffragist, seeing clearly the great 
need of equal rights for women. She was 
an honored member of the New England 
Women’s Club, and read for them a most 
valuable and interesting paper on money, 
last spring. She had great interest in the 
labor question, and in cooperative homes 
and business, and made a study of all those 
questions. She was too young to die, and 
her loss is not alone to her home circle and 
relatives. Weshali miss her comely face, 
and her fine presence, and her sympathy 
with our good cause. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Read the Nebraska leaflets, found on our 
inside pages. 


Ohio suffragists should note the call for a 
convention at Columbus, Aug. 2. 


The ever original Halstead dubs the 
stalwarts ‘‘The ‘Guing-to-the-Lordy’ Party.” 


Gen. Garfield once said, ‘‘The man who 
wants to serve his country must put himself 
in the line of its leading thought.” 


‘‘Woman in the Professions” is the title 
of an excellent article from Harper's Weekly, 
on our inside page. 











There are now one hundred local suffrage 
societies in Nebraska. That has the right 
look, and evidently means business. 


Warden Earle deserves great credit for 
the plucky manner in which he has brought 
to terms the six orseven hundred rebellious 
convicts under his care at Concord.” 


Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, president of 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association, 
publishes every week a column giving the 
progsess of the movement in that state. 


We are told upon unquestioned authority 
that the report, recently circulated, of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s engagement to a young lady 
in this country is entirely without founda- 
tion. 


Mrs. George Furnas, of Brownville, Ne 
braska, has this summer been testing the 
Pessibility of rearing silk worms in that 
state, and has met with remarkable success, 
having raised and fed over ten thousand. 


The will of the late Mrs. Cornelia A. 
Dikeman of Washing*on bequeaths $21,000 
for charitable and religious purposes, $10, 
00 of which goes to the domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society. 


Mrs. Mary McGill is the proprietor of the 
Oswego, Kansas, Independent. She publish- 
a daily and a weekly edition and has been 
very successful with the paper during the 
several years she has been the proprietor. 


Eastman Johnson's portrait of Charles 
W. West, founder of the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum, was unveiled at that institution a few 
days ago. It is a three-fourths figure, seat- 
¢d, and is regarded as an excellent likeness. 


Mr. Watterson of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal is an able condenser at times. He 
gets that famons circular into this form: 

“The clerk who'd keep his daily grab'll 
Fork over prompt. Yourst., Jay HusBE.u.” 

The Quincy civil-service reform associa- 
tion has adopted resolutions against politi- 
Cal assessments, and appointed acommittee 
‘wait upon Gov. Long and obtain his 

8 upon civil-service reform. 





The painting of Mrs. R. B. Hayes, present- | 
ed by the temperance people of the country, 
has been assigned a permanent place on the 
wall of the green parlor. It seems a little 
out of place just now but, ‘‘there’s a good 
time coming.” 


A woman and two children were found 
starved to death in a lonely section of Van 
Buren county, Ark., recently, and a third 
child had gnawed a piece of flesh from the 
arm of one of her dead sisters, and was dy- 
ing. 

Responses have already come to the no- 
tice that suffrage petitions will be sent to 
all those who wish to circulate them during 
the summer. We shall be glad to forward 
to all applicants, and shall look for petitions 
full of names later. 


Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and Miss M. Florence Mosher, of 
Baltimore, Md., the distinguished temper- 
ance lecturers, are travelling through the 
South in the interest of the National Prohi- 
bition Alliance. 


The Massachusetts civil-service reformers 
are laying plans for the campaign, and they 
are being aided by some influential men 
who mean business. The newest associa- 
tion is that formed at Wollaston with thir- 
ty members. The Malden club will go in- 
to politics. 


We are now on the last six months of the 
year. Every subscriber to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, who has not paid, should do so at 
once, and not wait for a bill to be sent, 
which costs time and postage, neither of 
which ought to be taken, as the rule is that 
payment should be made in advance. 


The Friends’ Sixteenth Annual Confer- 
ence of Western Yearly Meetings on Bible 
schools recently held at Thorntown, Ind., 
passed a resolution declaring in favor of 
prohibition and woman suffrage, and pledg- 
ing all possible lawful means to submit the 
same toa vote of the people. 

The people of Kansas, under the forestry 
laws of the state, have planted ninety-three 
thousand acres in trees. The cotton-wood 
is the most abundant, and it grows the 
most rapidly. About six thousand acres 
have been planted in black walnut, and 
will make handsome returns in eight or 
nine years. 


Major Henry Clay McDowell, formerly 
United States Marshal of Kentucky, and a 
gentleman of wealth and culture, has be- 
come the owner of Ashland, famous as the 
home of Henry Clay. Major McDowell 
married a daughter of Colonel Henry Clay, 
of Buena Vista fame, a granddaughter of 
the statesman. 


Of nine hundred and eighty women who 
are this year pursuing the higher courses of 
education in St. Petersburg, five hundred 
and twenty-one study physics and mathe- 
matics, and only four hundred and seven- 
teen literature; six hundred and ten are of 
noble origin, and seven hundred and seven- 
ty-four profess orthodox faith. 


The Wesleyan female College of Cincin- 
nati was offered for sale by the sheriff last 
week under foreclosure, the appraisement 
being $103,000; but as, under the law, it 
cannot be sold for less than two thirds of 
the appraisement, no bid was received. 
Make the college co-educational, and no 
sale will be needed- 


Beware of aconite. A few days ago 
Lizzie Colligan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
was afflicted with soreness of gums, called 
upon a dentist. He advised aconite as a 
wash. But during the application Miss 
Colligan accidentally swallowed a small 
quantity, from the effects of which she 
soon after died. 


There will be one strictly temperance- 
prohibition town in Nebraska—the new 
town of McCook, in Red Willow county. 
In every lease or contract of sale is a clause 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, the penalty being a forfeiture 
of the lot or lots on which the same shall be 
sold. 


Boycotting took a queer form at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, of a demand on a barber to 
discharge ® workman because he had 
signed the total abstinence pledge. The 
boycotters were the proprietors and em- 
ployes of the hotel in which the shop was, 
and they did not like to see the business of 
the bar room injured. 


On the 6th Inst., a number of girls were 
bathing at Kewaskum. Wis., when one of 
them got out too far. Mary, the daughter 
of Dr. R. A. Freeman, of Milwaukee, brave- 
ly went out to her rescue, and succeeded in 
rescuing the girl, but was herself drowned. 
We are told women lack courage, but this 
brave girl sacrificed her own life to save 
her comrade. 


The Lynn Union pleasantly says: The 
Woman's JouRNAL, the bright and able 
organ of the woman’s movement for politi- 
cal and business equality, is enjoying an 
increasing prosperity, which it richly de- 
serves. Once introduced intoa family, it 
soon becomes recognized as a necessity 
and is a powerful agent in promoting the 
cause in whose interests it was established.’ 


Dr. Benson J. Loasing, writing to a 
friend, says:  ‘‘Right will soon make 





might, reversing the old order of argument, 
in the ‘good time coming.’ ‘Hold the fort, 
Iam coming,’ says the ballot to woman. 
Revolutions never turn backward. The 
strongholds of bigoted conservatism are 
rapidly giving way. Justice is asserting 
her rights, and justice can do no wrong.” 


Mary Ann Angell, first wife of Brigham 
Young, died at Salt LakeCity, June 27, at the 
age of seventy-nine. She was born in Ontaro 
county, N. Y., joined the Mormonsin Ohio 
in 1832, and was there married to Young in 
1834. She was once mobbed in Missouri, 
suffered many hardships while in Illinois 
and Iowa, and had been in poor health for 
many years. She had six children, of whom 
three are living. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette 
Ind., editor of Our Herald, Kas been having 
a lively controversy on woman suffrage 
with the editor of the Tipton Times, in 
which the masculine editor has got decided- 
ly the worst of it. Mrs. Gougar demolish- 
es him with a force of wit and logic which 
we shall give our readers a chance to enjoy 
for themselves next week. 


The Albany Law Journal approves the re- 
cent act of the Massachusetts Legislature by 
which women are to henceforth be permit- 
ted to practice law, subject to the ordinary 
rules of admission, and says: ‘‘A woman 
has just as good a natural right to earn her 
living asa lawyer, as she has to earn her 
living as a teacher, editor, lecturer, painter, 
actor, singer, or in the domestic voca- 
tions,” 


Luke P. Poland, he of the brass buttons 
and unsavory congressional record, he who 
signed a report declaring James A. Garfield 
guilty of perjury, and recommending the 
expulsion of Oakes Ames for bribing no- 
body, turned up last week at a Republican 
convention in Vermont as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. This is quite a 
year for fossil politicians to come to the sur- 
face. 


Miss Alice Freeman, the new president 
of Wellesley College, who now has the de- 
gree of Ph. D., from Michigan Uuiversity, 
is one of the first women in this country, if 
not the first, to be honored with this degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, and what is still 
more remarkable she has not yet reached 
the age of thirty years, being in reality but 
twenty-seven, according to what appears to 
be un accurate report. 


A gentleman who has lived in Wyoming 
speaks particularly of the universel respect 
paid to women at the polls. He has seen 
women of the highest respectability and re- 
finement walk up to the polls in the pres-. 
ence of scores of dryaken, red-shirted 
miners and ranchers, who would clear the 
way, close their mouths, and treat them 
with the greatest deference and respect. 


Gail Hamilton believes that all people 
have missions—particularly women with 
brains, She knows what her mission is, 
and has demonstrated her ability to per- 
form it. No other writer, modern or an- 
cient, has stripped the pretensions from so 
many shams or tripped up so many sancti- : 
monious mountebanks, Pharisaism is her 
especial abhorrence, and for it her choicest 
vengeance and vigor are kept.—W. YF. 
World. 


In the Union Telegraph Building, corner 
Dey st., and Broadway, New York, 600 
‘operators and clerks are employed, being 
divided into relief gangs, so that the work 
never ceases. A large portion of this force 
is composed of young women. The best 4 
operators receive $115 per month, and all 
work entirely by ear. There is a great sur- 
plus of talent in the telegraphing business, 
and many applications for intellectual 
employment are made daily. 

The Connecticut Legislature has provid- 
ed that school boards, on the petition of 
twelve adult residents, may order instruc- 
tion in the public schools concerning the ef- 
fects of intoxicating beverages. The liquor 
dealers in some of the cities are preparing 
to oppose the use of text books made for 
that purpose by total abstinence societies, 
and to insist on scientifically accurate 
works. The brewers will take a part in the 
controversy by demanding that the child- 
ren be taught that beer in moderation is 
not hurtful. 

‘In the town of Pullman, near Chicago, 
four thousand men have been at work, a 
line of shops, which, if placed side by side, 
would extend over a mile, for Pullman car 
manufacture has been erected, over five 
hundred houses have been built, also a most 
beautiful church, an arcade with twenty- 
eight stores, a public hall and” library, a 
beautiful and large hotel. With a present 
population of two thousand five hundred, 
there is no city government and no police; 
not a single arrest has been made in twenty 
months, and thesecret is, not asingle drop 
of liquor is allowed to be sold. ” 

The registration law of South Carolina 
was professedly passed to have ‘‘a free elec- 
on and a fair count,” and yet to enable 
whites to carry the election so as to pre- 
serve civilization and promote good govern- 
ment in the State. The means to do this is 
by having as many different boxes as there 


are Officers to. be voted for, in which the 
voter must deposit his ballot himself and 
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PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSE71, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset, 
7 tey are perfect in form and healthfui to wear. Made 





white and with buttons or steels in front 
Price, $2.00 each. For sale by late 
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Geo. Frost & Co. 


287 Devonshire St,, Boston, 








put itinto the properly labelled box on 
pain of not having it counted. Why not 
adopt an education qualification for suffrage 
to apply alike to white and black and to 
man and woman? 


A letter writer at Alexandria, a woman 
gives a highly romantic explanation ofjthe 
Egyptian question. Her story is that Arabi, 
early in his career, fell madly in love with 
an Egyptian girl, the daughter of a fellah; 
but the unscrupulous Ismail, then khedive, 
also took a fancy to the girl, and had her 
carried off to his harem without even say- 
ing, ‘“‘by your leave.” He tried to pacify 
the luckless Arabi by making him a bey; 
but Arabi never forgave the injury, and 
from that moment vowed dire vengeance 
upon Ismail and all his family. This is 
peculiatly a woman’s solution of the prob- 
lem.—Springfield Republican. 

The town of Severance, in Kansas, had 
been unable to enforce the prohibitory law. 
There had been several trials of saloon- 
keepers, but no convictions could be gained. 
Finally, the ladies took the matter in hand. 
They raised money by subscription to pay 
the expenses of an efficient trial, threaten- 
ing to boycott the merchants who were at 
first unwilling to pay their quota, procured 
the services of the best lawyers, and won 
the case. The worst offender was fined one 
hundred and fifty dollars and costs, where- 
upon the others, becoming frightened, closed 
their saloons and went into other business, 
And now prohibition prohibits in Sever- 
ance, and the woinen receive the thanks of 
the town. 


The Chicago Women’s Exchange held 
their monthly meeting July 6, at the Ex- 
change for Woman’s Work, No. 163 Wa- 
bash avenue, Mrs, Nickerson, president, in 
the chair, and Mrs. W. V. Carpenter, see- 
retary. The reports showed that the sales 
during the month bad amounted to $853.- 
46, of which amount $565.36 were received 
for fruit and cake. Appointments for at- 


| tending the exchange during July were 


made Mondays, Mrs. Ellis; Tuesdays, Mrs. 
Montgomery;. Wednesdays, Mrs. Enright; 
Thursdays, (first two), Mrs. Beckwith; (last 
two), Mrs. Orren Smith; Fridays (first two), 
Mrs. Nickerson; (last two), Mrs. North; Sat- 
urdays (first two), Mrs. Douglass; (last two), 
Mrs. Buford. 


If the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington had been so fortunate as to number 
even half a dozen women among its mem- 
bers, the country would not have been dis- 
graced by the scene enacted last week. In- 
censed by an unseemly remark of 8. 8. Cox, 
Mr, Butterworth, of Ohio, made an allu- 
sion which is not of a nature fit for publi- 
cation, and which was characterized by Mr. 
Cox as the remark of a blackguard. Sub- 
sequently an effort was made to have the 
colloquy omitted from the Record, and it 
was accomplished, though not until a de- 
bate had gone on for some time of such a 
character as to lead Mr. Money, of Missis- 
sippi, to suggest that the chair request the 
women to retire from the galleries. 

Woman is steadily working her way 
into the professions. Even in staid old 
Massachusetts her persistence and ability 
are winning her the right to fight the bat- 
tles of life on an equal footing with her 
brothers, whose attitude has earned for 
them the title of lordly. The present week 
will probably witness the admission to the 
bar of Suffolk county of a woman who 
has won through the Legislature what the 
fiat of the Supreme Court denied her. The 
doctors, however, still have their doors 
closed and securely guarded against the 
intrusion of women into the sanctuary of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society; but its 
present members will live to regard the 
action of last week with ridicule and aston- 
ishment.— Boston Wlobe. 

At the recent examination for admission 
to the free college of New York out of nine 
hundred girls, six hundred and sixty, or sev- 
enty-one per cent passed the examination 
whereas only forty eight per cent of the 
boys were able to enter. One girl reached 
an average of ninety-eight. The New York 
Art Interchange remarks upon the subject: 
‘This may be intellectual inferiority, but it 
does not look like it. Nor is it likely that 


the boys are a fine healthy, athletic lot, and 
the girls all ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.’ The girls simply were given 
fair play, and won; and ten years from now, 
if they have the same fairness shown them 
in the harder walks of life, their chances for 
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the supremacy that earnestnesss ambition, 
and quick wits bring wili be as good.” 


In the assumption that the large majority 
of women do not desire the ballot, the mi- 
nority of the woman suffrage committee 
are probably correct. There are no indica- 
tions of any general desire among the wo- 
men of the country for the right ot suf- 
frage. It must be conceded that the ladies 
who do ask the right, are women of high 
character and undoubted intelligence. But 
in number they are a minority. Most wo- 
men take no interest in the subject, and are 
utterly indifferent to the measure now be- 
fore our legislature. Whether this is a ten- 
able argument against woman suffrage is 
quite another matter. Is it sufficient to say 
that women don't want to vote? Then it is 
true that an unconsidered conclusion is as 
good as a carefully studied one.—New Bed- 
ford Standard. 
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MOQUETTES, 
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5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
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Tapestry Brussels, 
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ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
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‘John & James Dobson, 
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PAPER HANGINGS 


Great Bargains. 











A large stock of the Latest Styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
etc., retailing for one-third less than any other 
store in Boston. 


T.F.SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
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NEBRASKA LEAFLETS. 


The Nebraska suffragists have collected 
extracts from the speeches of well-known 
men and women, living and dead, who were 
and are friendly to woman suffrage, and 
have sent them out broadcast as a leaflet. 
They are addressed to the voters of Nebras- 
ka, and are as follows: 

“] go for all shariog the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens, by no meas excluding women,” — 
| Abraham Lincoln. 

“J do not think our politics will be what 
they ought till women are legislators and 
voters.” —[James Freeman Clarke. 

“If prayer and womanly influence are 
doing so much as forces for God by indirec. 
methods, how shall it be when that electric 
force is brought to bear through the battery 
of the ballot-box.”—[Frances E. Willard. 

‘«Woman’s vote will be to the vices de- 
pending on intemperance what the light- 
ning is to the oak.” —[Rev. Joseph Cook. 

“All have done for Negro Suffrage I 
will do for Woman Suffrage.”—[Ex-Vice- 
President Wilson. 

“The great vices in our large cities will 
never be conquered until the ballot is putin 
the hands of woman.”—[Bishop Simpson. 

‘*Woman needs the ballot for self-respect 
and self-protection.”—[T. W. Higginson. 

“I have never heard or read of any satis- 
factory reason for excluding them from the 
ballot-box.”—[George William Curtis. 

“‘Women voting at the school elections in 
New York has increased the proficiency of 
the schools. —[Governor Cornell. 

“A man canuot argue against woman 
suffrage five minutes without repudiating 
the principles upon which this government 
is founded.”—[U. 8, Senator Hoar. 

“Give woman the ballot and she will soon 
-gettle the Mormon and the temperance 

question,” —[Talmage. 
’ “] hope that woman will yet be accorded 
her rights.” —[U. 8. Senator Lapham. 

‘lo discriminate against woman is a de- 
nial of right.” —[Governor John D. Long, of 
Massachusetts.” 

“I propose to do all I can for theenlarge- 
ment of woman's rights, while I am Gover- 
nor of Indians.” —[Governor Porter. 

Governor St. John, of Kansas, says he 
hopes women will soon have the right to 
vote for those who are to govern them. 

“There is no respect of persons with 
God.” —[Bible. 

‘Every one who wishes and works for a 
purer civilization is on, your side. Every 
one who longs for the permanence of repub- 
lican institutions is on your side. Every 
lover of fair play and equality is with you. 
The narrow, the timid, those faithle3s to the 
principles which uuderlie our civilization, 
the ignorant and the evil-minded, are your 
opponents. But God rules and right must 
prevail.” —[ Wendell Phillips. 

“Tt is the great question of the day, as 
emancipation was twenty-five yeacs ago. 
The interests of the temperance reform are 
deeply involved in it.”—| President Eliot, of 
Washington University. 

“A full fellowship in civil duties and 
privileges once conceded to woman, in few- 
er months than the struggle has already 
consumed of years, it will be an astonish- 
ment to all that society was ever otherwise 

ordered.”—[John Bascom, President Uni- 
versity, Wisconsin. 

‘In a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” —([Bible. 

“It is a question of time.”—[S. P. Chase, 
in 1852. 

“Justice is on the side of woman suf- 
frage.”—[ William H. Seward.” 


*‘America’s salvation lies, under God, in 
America’s women. It is precisely because 
I desire to conserve our glorious past that I 
plant myself on the platform of woman 
suffrage.”—[G. N. Boardman. 

“If we could have our choice to morrow 
between a national prohibition amendment 
and a woman suffrage amendment, we 
should unhesitatingly vote for the suffrage 
amendment.”—[R. W. Nelson, in the Lib- 
erator. 

“Men cf Nebraska, I have but one appeal 
to make to you. I do not ask your 
support of this measure as a favor, because 
the women are as clearly entitled to this 
right asthe men. But we ask you, by your 
votes in November, 1882, to show your man- 
hood, and as citizens of the great and pro- 
gressive state of Nebraska, to remove from 
its organic Jaw the gross injustice that is 
found there.” —[Erasmus M. Correll, Presi- 
dent American Woman Suifrage Associa- 
tion. 

Ladies of Nebraska:—If you will ask your 
husbands, fathers, sons, brothers and friends 
to vote for this measure next November, 
your request will be granted, and the con- 
sciousness of having contributed to a vic- 
tory so fraught with good to mankind will 
be sufficient recompense to the undersigned 
for sending ten thousand of these leaflets to 
you.—[Teachers and Pupils of Union 
Bchool, Decatur, Mich. 


Another leaflet, entitled ‘‘Because!” by 
Erasmus M. Correll, is as follows: 
* 


Woman suffrage ought to receive the 
earnest support of every citizen: 

(1) Because by the birthright of existence, 
women, as well as men, are endowed with 
the natural rights of life, liberty and hap- 
piness, and the protection of these rights is 
the first duty of government. 

(2) Because the Constitution of the United 
States declares that women are citizens, and 
all citizens are justly entitled to equal polit- 
ical rights. 

(3) Because women are governed, and the 
cousent of the governed is the source of 
power in » just government. 

(4) Because women are taxed, and taxa- 
tion without the privilege of representation 
is tyrannical. 

(5) Because all adult citizens who are 
morally ati legally responsible to law 
should be allowed a voice in making the 
law. 

(6) Because woman’s intelligence, purity 
and patriotism are needed in the state (a 
collection of families) as well as in the home 
circle, 

(7) Because woman needs the ballot to 
protect her life, liberty, property and hap- 
piness. 

(8) Because it receives the support of the 
intelligent, progressive and fair-minded. 

(9) Because male suffrage alone means an 
aristocracy of sex, while impartial suffrage 
means @ true republic. 

(10) Because the tenures of reason, right 
and justice, under which men claim the 
elective franchise, will apply with equal 
force to support woman’s demand for en- 
franchisement. 

Voters of Nebraska:—By permission of the 
autbor, Hon. E. M. Correll, of your own 
progressive state, we publish and send to 
you for general distribution the above forci- 
ble and comprehensive arguments in favor 
of equal suffrage, hoping they may help 
you to roll up an overwhelming majority 
for that just principle at the coming elec- 
tion.—{Teachers and Pupils of Decatur 
(Mich.) High School. 

May 30, 1882. 





*#e 
THE PRESS ON DR. SHATTUCK, 

The late action of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Association, in excluding women, finds 
little support from the press. We give a 
few extracts from many. 

The New York Herald says: 

“Dr. Shattuck and those who share his 
views evidently see no occasion for any 
feelings of delicacy, either on the part of 
physician or patient, in the practice of male 
doctors attending women and girls in the 
many ailments peculiar to their sex; but 
they object that any professional discussion 
or consideration of these same matters by 
mature, high-minded and sensible men and 
women together would be highly indelicate 
andimproper. Even if this be so, it is. but 
a pretext, not a reason, for the exclusion of 
women from membership, since the objec- 
tion urged by Dr. Shattuck may be over 
come by separate discussions when neces- 
sary or desirable.” 

The Springfield Republican says: 
“Dr. G. C. Shattuck asserted that ‘it is 
the inferior style of women whom we do 
not respect and love and regard, who would 
come into this society.’ This is a piece of 
gross insolence. The allegation as to the 
character of women doctors is notoriously 
false, and it is hard to see how any man 
should dare to make it in the face of facts; 
in spite of the discouragements thrown by 
medical societies and schools in the way of 
women, the women average, we dare tosay, 
proportionally higher in character than the 
men. And does Dr. Shattuck desire to 
have us understand that the membership of 
the State Medical Society is confined to the 
higher types of manhood? that none of the 
‘inferior style’ of men is admitted? He 
complains also of the education of the wo- 
men who practice medicine; some of them 
are ‘imperfectly educated,’ ‘many of them 
are homeeopathists.” But are not some of 
the male doctors imperfectly educated, and 
many of them homeopathists?” 
The New York World says: 
“Dr. Shattuck objects that women are 
not properly educated for the duties of a 
physician. But it is only a short time ago 
that they were denied admission to the Har- 
vard medical school on the same pretexts 
and by reason of the same prejudices that 
now bar them from the Medical Society. 
Are those who voted for their exclusion 
from this society in favorof their admission 
to the best medical schools of the state? If 
not, how can they expect them to be prop- 
erly educated? The medical societies and 
schools which obstinately refuse to recog- 
nize the just claims of properly qualified 
women, are themselves the cause of what- 
ever there is in the objections which they 
urge against female physicians.” 
The objecting doctors are behind the age. 
oe. —____—_ 


FREE SOCIETY — LYCEUM HALL. 


The anniversary of the Free Suciety at 
Dorchester was one of marked significance, 
as illustrative of the power of sympathy 
which may exist between churches of differ- 
ent denominations. A large variety of 
churches was represented in the audience. 











After the devotional exercises, in which a 
passage from T. W. Higginson on the 
“Sympathy of Religions” was read, the 
pastor, Rev. Clara M. Bisbee, made a brief 
review of her purpose and plan of work, 
stating that such was an attempt to answer 
the wants of the ‘‘uncburched,” through 
the establishment of a broader platform in 
religion and simpler modes of worship. 
Mrs. Bisbee then read communications from 
Unitarian, Methodist, Universalist, Episco- 
pal and Free Religious teachers of the age. 
This was followed by most interesting ad- 
dresses on the ‘‘Good Life,” by Revs. C. R. 
Eliot, of the Unitarian charch, Dorchester; 
Frederic A. Hinckley, of the Free Relig- 
ious society, Providence, R. I.; and Wil- 
liam G. Babcock, of the Warren street 
chapel, Boston Three lay members of the 
Free Society—Mrs. Sarah C. Bird, Mrs. 
Frances E. Billings and Mr. William G. 
Babcock, Jr.,—made fine contributions in 
testimony to the growth and harmony of 
spirit which marked the first anniversary of 
the new society. The services were con- 
cluded by illustration of a practical method 
of Sunday school teaching, employed by 
Mrs. Bisbee, wherein flowers of the garden 
are made to correspond, through color, to 
so many ‘‘flowers of the heart.” 
_— So 

THE VERDICT IN THE MALLEY TRIAL. 

The verdict of acquittal in the case of the 
prisoners on trial for the murder of Jennie 
Cramer was a foregone conclusion from the 
nature of the evidence. While there is no 
sort of doubt that the two young scoun- 
dreis and their accomplice, the prostitute, 
were responsible for the murder or suicide 
of the unfortunate girl, there was no proof 
of the actual commission of the crime that 
would meet the requirements of the law, 
and in the nature of the case there could 
have been none except by the testimony of 
the woman accomplice. It was a deed of 
darkness, and its only revelation could have 
been by the confession of one of the per- 
sons implicated..... 

Yet, if they were not guilty of the mur- 
der of Jennie Cramer, it has been proved 
beyond a doubt that they were engaged ina 
crimina) plot for her ruin, and were the 
associates and companions of a prostitute. 
As such, they were totally unfit for the 
sympathy or attention of decent women of 
whatever grade in society, and it is a 
shame and a social crime that they received 


In their own class, it is really not too 
much to say that among their male asso- 
ciates they are likely to be regarded as the 
heroes of an enviuble adventure, quite as 
much as the bratal debauchees they are, 
and that honorable marriages are open to 
them in their own class as much as if there 
was not a moral certainty that they were 
murderers and libertines. It is a shame 
that this should be so, but we are com- 
pelled to believe that there is very little ex- 
aggeration in such an estimate. .... 

The crime is so common and is so easily 
condoned; when it does not result in fatal- 
ity it is kept secret, and is so seldom 
brought within the penalty of the law; it is 
so destructive to the individual victim, and 
so dangerous to the safety of family life 
and the welfare of society, that when there 
is a case where its perpetrators are brought 
into the hands of the law, there must always 
be a greater regret when justice is defeated, 
and those whose guilt is undoubted escape 
without punishment. That must be the 
universal feeling in this case, notwithstand- 
ing the technical presumption of innocence 
by the verdict of the jury. The punish- 
ment of the woman accomplice, who has 
probably gone back to her life of shame, 
with its inevitable end of despair, misery 
and death, may be severe enough, and, in 
any event, she is below the level of punish- 
ment by public opinion. But the society 
in which they live, and the public, which is 
aware of them, will be negligent of its duty 
and commit harm against itself if it does 
not show by its conduct that the young men 
are criminals unworthy of decent associa- 
tion, and that the crime which has taken a 
young and innocent life and blasted a happy 
home, carries with it a life-long stigma and 
an unforgivable condemnation. But the 
signs that it will do so are not favorable.— 


Providence Journal. 
—_——_——_ > oe —__—___— 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


It was a little interesting to watch the 
first practical action of the new association 
of Collegiate Alumne as an indication, to 
some degree, of its scope and comparative 
influence. 4s the Traveller has before not- 
ed, this new society is one of the most re- 
cent organizations among women, and is 
formed by a class from whom we have a 
right to expect the best that larger oppor- 
tunities.can offer. All privileges imply their 
corresponding duties, and the young women 
who have enjoyed the broad opportunities 
for university study are under an unwritten 
obligation to society to bring to it influences 
that are at once desirable and practicable. 
The interest, therefore, with which the first 
movement of this association is viewed, finds 
itself justified in the attention given prima- 
rily to physical education for girls. A wise 
and needful statement is made in the circu- 
lar they issue, between ill health among 





young women ascribed to study and that 
which really arises from other causes. ‘‘Col- 
lege education per se is physically benefic- 
ial,”’ states their circular, ‘‘and college sta- 
tistics show an average of health among wo- 
men students higher than that among wo- 
men at large; but the association also real- 
izes that the physical status of American 
women of the educated class, is painfully 
low, and they believethatthe college ought 
to be among the first to take measures 
against this dangerous deterioration of 
physique.” 

There is one vital fact in connection with 
this subject that is ignored by the Associa- 
ted Alumnae, and this is, true conception of 
what health consists in. The rudestrength 
of the laboring women of the lower classes 
is not health, nor is it, exclusively, a physi- 
cal state. Intellectual discipline does far 
more toward that harmony of mental and 
physical qualities which is health per se, 
than could any course of gymuastic train- 
ing. Health is a means to an end. The 
end is worthy work and worthy influence 
in society. The athlete is not particularly 
a realized ideal of physical culture; he is 
rather a physical curiosity. His productive 
power in the world is likely to be far less 
than that of many a delicate invalid. We 
are not, however, exalting the invalid con- 
dition as a desirable one, but only endeav- 
oring to illustrate the importance of the 
mental over the physical action, and its ca- 
pabilities. The real individuality, that 
which thinks, and plans, and wills, is the 
spirit. The body, as its instrument, should 
be kept in tune that it may execute the will 
of the spirit. Heath, therefore, isa means, 
not an end of life. The mental conception 
so dominates the physical that it is im»pos- 
sible to reduce bodily culture to a regulated 
programme of sleep and food and exercise. 
Varying with the individual, it also varies 
with the same individual at different times. 
Vassar and Wellesley Colleges require one 
hour of physical exercise daily. Oberlin, 
Cornell and Smith have lectures on hygiene 
and seven other colleges mentioned in the 
circular have a gymnasium. We believe 
the cases are rare when a certain hour al- 
lotted to mechanical exercise is a rational or 
desirab!e custom in the physical training of 
girls. That there should be abundant means 
for exercise, and even strong inducements 
to take it, is most true, but physical cul- 
ture, like mental, is very largely based on 
the philosophy of the unconscious. A plant 
does not grow for pulling it up by the roots 
to examize its state of development, nor do 
the best results of intellectual or bodily de- 
velopment accrue from the constant intro- 
spective and subjective habit of the mind. 
For instance, a girl may walk three miles 
on an errand that interests her on a botani- 
cal or mineral excursion or a picnic, while 
she could not walk one mile with fore-or- 
dained set purpose, without fatigue, or, if 
not positive injury,at least with no positive 
benefit. The health of college students is a 
very important consideration, but it is not 
exclusively an affair of gymnasiums or lec- 
tures on hygiene. Among the considera- 
tions urged by the Associated Alumne upon 
women students, are: 

1. Yo bear constantly in mind in their 
own work the fact that the best intellectual 
resulta cannot be obtained without perfect 
physical health. 

2. To maintain a constant and sensible 
watch over their own habits as regards 
sleep, exercise, food, dress, etc. Fuailureto 
take the requisite amount of sleep, food or 
exercise should be lamented as much as fail- 
ure in recitation. 

3. To form athletic associations for the 
promotion of wholesome exercise and the 
stimulation of public opinion. 

4. To collect comparative statistics rela- 
ting to the age, height, weight, size of waist, 
breadth of chest, weight of clothing, ete., 
ot women college students. Such statistics 
should be taken at regular intervals through- 
out. the college course. As taken by Dr. 
Sargent, of Harvard University, in his 
Ladies’ Gymnasium at Cambridge, they 
have proved valuable as well as interest- 
ing. 

We especially commend the sensible idea 
that the failure in suffi ient sleep, food and 
exercise should be lamented equaily as a 
failure in recitation. Health is an invest- 
ment for the future, for the whole life and 
for all its possibilities, and in i's true signi 
fication it is not merely strength or free- 
dom from disease, but it is the posi- 
tive forces of mental and bodily harmony, 
the brightness, grace, sparkle and enthusi- 
asms of life.— Traveller. 

*#@e 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

There is still another question which the 
able editorial in Snoday’s 7ridune under the 
above caption did not take into account in 
discussing the right of the public to some 
assurance that women physicians are com- 
petent to practice. 

The action of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in refusing membership to wo- 
men physicians does not seem to hinge 
upon the question of their being com- 
petent or incompetent, but upon their 
being women. The remarks quoted by the 
Tribune from a leading physician of that so- 
ciety while the question was up for discus- 
sion distinctly states: ‘‘There are women 
practicing medicine in Boston, many of 
whom are competent,” and yet ihe State so- 








tT, 
ciety (allopathic) refuses to admit them 
Why, then, should such a society consider 
itself ‘a tribunal” to decide for the Public 
upon the competency or incompetency of 
persons offering their services as physi. 
cians? The Tribune editorial says: “There 
are many women physicians in Chicagy 
but except in one or two cases, what guar. 
antee does the public possess that they are 
qualified for their profession? This is pre. 
cisely the question which I desire to answer 
in this communication, for the answer 
touches upon the very point which seems 
to have deen entirely overlooked. We have 
a law in this State which denies to eve 
physician the right to practice withont first 
having obtaine1 from the State Buard of 
Health a certificate of competency to ep. 
gage in such profession. The persons co 
prising such Bard of Health are profession. 
al men from both the old school and the 
new, of the highest standing not only for 
professional ability, but as men of honor 
and good judgment. The evidences which 
are required from the candidate appearin 
before them are either a diploma from ¢ 
medical college of good Standing, or, in the 
absence of this, a rigid personal examina. 
tion and an experience of ten years’ prac. 
tice. Now “the many women Physicians 
in Chicago” probably all have diplomas 
from reputable medical schools, of which 
there are at present many which admit wo. 
men on the same terms as men. Amon 
these we recall Boston University, Michigar 
State University, allopathic and homeeopath- 
ic departmerts, Iowa University, and five 
out of the six medical colleges of our own 
city. Aside from these are the medical col. 
leges for women expressly, which are col- 
leges of repute, as we should expect when 
we remember that the faculties of these are 
largely composed of men occupying the 
very highest places in the profession. Now 
the question, ‘‘What guarantee does the 
public possess that women are qualified for 
their profession?” may be answered in their 
behalf precisely as for men. The guaran- 
tee is their diploma, signed by reputable 
professors of the various branches of medi- 
cine, which certifies that the woman, in 
common with the man of her class, has 
come up to the required standard of the 
school, and has passed a reputable exami. 
nation in all herclasses. Con a State med. 
ical society go back of this? or, is it any 
more competent a tribunal to judge of the 
ability of the man (or the man) for her pro- 
fession than eveu the dear public itself? In 
the end the public must be its own best tri- 
bunal, for blunders are daily committed in 
the name of science, not only by women 
but by men, and the public must ever be 
the victims, since, in the language of Car- 
lyle, “Against stupidity the gods are pow- 
erless.” But while men physcians of honor 
and ability continue to sign the diplomas of 
women, certify to their ability to practice 
their profession, we must still continue to 
wonder why the same men refuse them ad. 
mission to medical societies, 

Be it said, however. to the credit of Illi- 
nvis that many women physicians are not 
only members, but officers, in State and lo- 
cal societies. It is only the average New 
England allopath who still sleeps the Rip 
Van Winkle sleep of ancient prejudices,— 
Leila G. Bedell, M. D. in Chicago Tribune. 
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LONGFELLOW AND EMERSON. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered a very 
fine address before the Alumni Asyociation 
at the commencement exercises of the 
E!mira Female College. As their peatest 
and most expressive greeting to Mrs. Howe 
the lady graduates and their guests united 
in singing her grand ‘‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” 
‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” 

Mrs. Howe's address consisted chiefly in per- 
sonal reminiscences of Longfellow and Ea- 
reson. She said we must not forget the les 
sons taught by others, nor fail to profit by the 
truths they have learned. Apropos to this, 
it might be well to give a cursory glance 
at the lives and characters of two eminent 
Americans who have recently passed away. 
The speaker's intimate acquaintance with 
Longfellow and Emerson throughout the 
brighter part of their careers rendered her 
remarks upon their lives of intense interest. 
Mr. Longfellow left college, she said, deeply 
imbued with classical and literary tastes; 
but nevertheless his mind was ia thorough 
accord with the present, and common with 
its attendant good and evil, its defects and 
its beauties. Thoroughly European in his 
love of elegance he wasas thoroughly at 
heart a simple-hearted American, a true so0 
of the republic that gave him birth. Pass 
ing over this period of his earlier life to 
his connection with the stirring time of out 
great conflict, the speaker touched upot 
the effect produced by his poem, ‘The 
Armory at Springfield.” This was given 
at the time when Charles Sumner, whose 
intimate friend he was, had by his vigorous, 
uncompromising words, 

ADVOCATING AN UNPOPULAR POLICY OF 

PEACE 

towards our erring sisterStates, raised a storm 
of indignation. This grand old poem calme@ 
troubled public sentiment as oil upon the 
waters. Mr. Longfellow was essentially * 
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—— 
man of the present, in thoughts, feelings 
and tastes. His poems expressed through 
every line some high moral sentiment, and 
the same kindly feeling for every human 
peart. Among those who followed ‘the 

gray poet” to his last resting place 

was one acknowledged pre-eminent among 
the writers and thinkers of the day, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. As to his writings, the 
ker would add nothing, but of his per- 
goval character and methods of thinking 
ghe had much to tell. Mrs. Howe's acquain- 
tance with Emerson began whea he and his 
writings were much laughed at and but 
little praised. She gave many pleasant 
reminiscences of Emerson's fearlessness of 
ublic opinion and his honesty of purpose. 

Holding the truth to be the highest thing 
in the world, he always uttered it regardless 
of consequences. In the great civil con- 
test which shook our country to its centre, 
Mr. Emerson’s brave aud cogent words 
were always put forth fearless for the 
right. His famous commemorative hymn 
read at Boston, together with his volunta- 
ries, written about the same period, evinced 
the heartfelt interest he felt in the great 
eoutest for freedom. Mr. Emerson's true, 
brave words, his hatred of the artificial and 
false in everything, his belief that it is not 
dress that makes.the woman any more than 
it is money that makes the man are typical 
of the simple grandeur of his mind, aod 

THE INNATE GOODNESS OF HIS HEART. 

Mrs. Howe was present at @ social 
literary entertainment at which Mr. Emer- 
gon read several of bis own productions, 
jntroducing each in his quaint way. The 
thought which came to her mind upon this 
occasion was that ‘‘they were prayers with- 
out amens.” Emerson was a tireless con- 
sumer of books, consuming volume after 
volume, and what he extracted from them 
and gave to his own readers bad the same 
relation to the book consumed that the 
flower doth to pure, transparent honey in 
the comb. In her closing remarks to the stu- 
dents she used these words: ‘As the two 
sexes marvellously influence each other 
the age of great men is essentially the age 
of great women. My dear young sisters, 
prove yourselves worthy to have lived in 
the age which produced Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow and Ralph Waldo Emerson-”— 
Boston Globe. 





oe 


KALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Emerson was born to poverty, like Car- 
lyle, but to the learned and well-considered 
poverty of a minister’s son in New England 
eighty years ago. His father died when he 
was eight years old, and he was left to the 
care of a tender mother with five other 
children,-William, Edward, Charles, Bulke- 
ley, and a sister who died young. In the 
education of these boys, Mrs. Emerson was 
greatly assisted by her husband’s maiden sis- 
ter, Miss Mary Moody Emerson, then about 
forty years old, to whom Waldo Emerson 
ascribed much that was best in his intellect- 
ual training. He once said to a friend that 
she was ‘‘the best writer in Massachusetts” 
at a time when Channing and Everett and 
Webster were writers there; and to Miss 
Peabody, who asked him, ‘‘What if you 
had not had your Aunt Mary?” he replied 
“That wou/d have made a difference,—she 
was as much an element in my life as Greece 
or Rome.” A memorial volume on Emerson 
containing a great deal of personal matter, 
is now being prepared by the Rev. J. H. 
Ward. 





WOMEN AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
A recent vote of the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society was very strong- 
ly in favor of the admission of women to 


membership. But the council, misrepre-, 


senting the society, decided against it. This 
is another illustration of the survival of an 
unreasonable prejudice, for nothing is more 
conclusively settled than the great ability 
and accomplishment of women in the medi- 
¢al profession. ‘The question of ‘‘delicacy” 
was raised in the council, and the difficulty 
of medical discussion among men and wo- 
men. But every intelligent person knows 
that if there be no indelicacy in the medi- 
¢al attendance of men upon women in cases 
peculiar to the female sex, it is folly to talk 
of it as involved in professional discussion 
between menand women. The truthis that 
such consultation is constantly going on 
between male doctors and women nurses 
and parents. 

But the chief consideration is that as civ- 
ilization advances and intelligence increases 
there is both a growing tendency among 
some women to accomplish themselves in 
medical study, and a desire among oth- 
éts to avail themselves of the medi- 
al services of women. The number of 
the most intelligent women who prefer 
the advice‘and attendance of women in ill- 
hess is very great and rapidly increasing. 
This is so natural and becoming that the du- 
ty of medical societies and of good citizen- 
ship is to make it more feasible by provid- 
ing that women shall enjoy every resource 
and facility of professional study. Harper's 
Weekly has always held this view, and ex- 
Perience has confirmed its wisdom. In this 
Matter there is no magic in the fact of sex. 
A person is not necessarily a better physi- 





cian, with surer insight, a more useful ex- 
perience, a steadier nerve, because he is a 
man and not a woman. The laws which 
regulate the relation of the sexes in the va- 
rious pursuits of society are instinctive. 
They are rooted in human nature. It used 
to be thought that a woman should be a 
pretty fool, and that education made her 
less lovely and feminine. But it has been 
discovered that intelligence an intellectual 
accomplishment only heighten the attrac- 
tion and increase the usefulness of women a3 
of men. 

It is hard to treat gravely such action as 
that of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
bevause it is not easy to understand that in- 
telligent men still suppose that the arbitrary 


_will of one sex can determine the proper 


sphere of theother. Even if the Massachu- 
setts Society oppose the efforts of women 
to acquire medical knowledge, it will not 
prevent their obtaining it. The endeavur 
will merely muke study more inconvenient, 
and just in the degree that it cuts women 
off from knowledge it will be an injury to 
the community, because the society can not 
prevent the demand for their services. The 
members of the council have only to look 
around them to see how steadily the old op- 
position is disappearing, and how every op- 
portunity is freely opening to every honest 
and competent seeker. They may be very 
sure that if nature does not mean that wo- 
men shall be doctors, admission to member- 
ship will not thwart nature. If women do 
not wish to study medicine, they will not do 
it merely because they have an opportunity. 
It they do wish to study medicine and prac- 
tice the healing art, can any member of the 
council offer a good reason why they should 
not do it? or, if they do it, why the study 
should not be made as easy and convenient 
for them as for men?—Lurper's Weekly. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A terrible catastrophe last Saturday week 
suddenly fell, as a bolt of doom from the 
sky, upon that most beautiful college-town 
of Iowa, Grinnell. Within the space of 
three minutes the cyclone, which hurled its 
besom of destruction across the place, an- 
nihilated the choicest residence portion of 
the city, destroyed completely both the col- 
lege buildings, caused the immediate death 
of over forty persons, and injured nearly 
two hurdred, many of whom it is thought 
will die. The funnel-shaped cloud, of 
which we have heard with such painful fre- 
quency of late, was first seen at Kelly, forty 
miles from Grinnell. It was seen at Grin- 
nell five minutes before it, struck, and the 
opportunity thus given to save life by seek- 
ing refuge in cellars was improved by many. 


_The heavy rain lasted half an hour, and the 


scene was heart-rending, as, through the 
hours that followed, in the dense darkness, 
the living sought their dead, and came to 
realize from time to time the extent of the 
disaster that had fallen upon them. About 
one hundred and forty houses were demol- 
ished, including those of Professors Cham- 
berlain, Herrick and Buck. President Ma- 
goun’s, happily, was just outside the path 
of the destroyer. After leaving Grinnell 
the cyclone passed through Malcolm, leav- 
ing a similar record of death and destruc- 
tion. 


Mrs. Sarab B. Cooper, of San Francisco, 
Cal., is a lady of rare talent as a writer and 
a Sabbath school teacher, who was charged 
with teaching certain heresies in the Sabbath 
school of the Calvary Presbyterian church. 
Her tria! before the Session and Presbytery 
resulted in turning the case over to referees, 
by whom it was advised as a measure of 
peace that both she and her chief prosecu- 
tor should ask letters to some other church; 
and she accordingly sought admission to the 
First Congregational church. The com- 
mittee were naturally somewhat suspicious 
of her, but after an examination of more 
than two hours and a half, the pastor taking 
the lead, all were satisfied (and one member 
in particular who has no toleration for so- 
called liberal views,) and she was received 
without opposition, and now has a class of 
about one hundred and fifty ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the Sabbath school of the church, 
occupying the body of the house. She was 
charged with not believing in the Old Tes. 
tament miracles; and in the controversy 
there was a good deal of discussion on 
Jonah and the whale; but in her examina- 
tion for admission to the First Church she 
stated expressly that she did not deny the 
fact of such miracles, though she passed 
over that element lightly, giving large em- 
phasis to their spiritual teachings. The 
size of her class shows beyond cavil 
that she has remarkable power to awaken 
attention. 








HUMOROUS. 


Misery loves company; but the affection 
is not reciprocated. 


They tell us matches are made in heaven, 
but somehow they never smell that way 
when you strike ’em. 


Blondes, it seems, have gone out of 
fashion, and many ladies will have to switch 
off.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


A tall man having rallied his friend on 
the shortness of hie loge, the friend repiied, 
‘*My legs reach the ground. What more 
can yours do? 





A gilt picture frame ina dealer’s window 
in Paris, which is labeled with a high price, 
bears the following inscription: ‘*This su- 

tb frame has contained a picture by 

itian.” 

‘‘We wish,” says a Texas newspaper, 
‘that a few of our citizens could be permit- 
ted to live till they die a natural death, so 
as to show the world what a magnificent, 
healthy country Texas really is.” 


‘Dennis, my boy, come home and dine 
with me, though I’ve only a piece of roast 
beef with potatoes to offer you.” ‘No 
apology,” replied Dennis; ‘I'll come with 
pleasure. It’s the dinner that I should have 
at home barrin’ the beef.” 








Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 
Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for names of 
ladies that have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of her Vegetable Com- 
pound. It isa positive cure for the most 
stubborn cases of female weakness. 





Periodical pain, back ache, cramps, etc., 
are impossible to those who use Healy's 
Vegetable Tonic Cordial. See adv. on page 
219. 


CEPHALINE is certain, allays Nervous 
Irritability and sleeplessness, 


KING'S “BOSTON HARBOR” 


A book uniform tn size and style with King's 
“Handbook of Boston" appears this month from the 
ublishing department of Moses King’s vook-store. 
ts title is “King’s Handbook of Boston Harbor.” 
Its pages are devoted to a careful and thorough de- 
scription of the beautifal harbor of Boston, the ma- 
rine park of a great State, and the place of summer 
recreation for hundreds of thousand: of people. It 
aims to be at once a guide to the localities, a history 
of their ancient quaintness and modern uses, and an 
artistic memento of scenes which have become, to so 
many persons, imbued with the deepest i..terest and 
the pleasantest associations. It will be asefal to har- 
bor tourists, before their voyage. in telling them 
what to study and observe; on their voyage, as a 
constant and faithful director to the most interesting 
localities; and after the voyage, for reviving and re- 
freshing i's memories, and addinz a new enjoyment 
to the backward view. The illustrations include 150 
original pen-and-ink sketches made expressly for 
this bock. The covers are admirable, the dies being 
from an artistic design by Ipsen. Price in cloth 
$1.00; in paper 50 cents. 


Mount Auburn Cemetery. 


There is a little gnide to Cambridge in general, and 
to Mount Anburn Cemetery in particular, published 
by Moses King. it containsa history and descrip. 
tion of the cemetery, and many views of its mona- 
ments, and biographical notesof the noted ople 
buried there. It is the only guide book of its kind 
now published. It has thirty-one illustrations, and 
in paper covers sells at thirty cents a copy. 


MOSES KING, PUBLISHER, 
AND BOOKSELLER, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE. 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mass., June 8, 1882. 

Ladies;—Two years ago last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone absesses, 
Up to this date I have had seventeen. [ have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine, but with no relief, 
and because so exhausted that the last physician rec 
ommended my taking Murdock's Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half botties, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They had been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more like my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Food. Ihave takeu no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bott'e. 

My last doctortold me that I did not have one-half 
biood enough in my system to sustain life, and what 
{ had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thonght I would soon die of dropsy. feel so 
much better and stronger when taking Liquid Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will su ply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as t ave not taken a step without crutch- 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfully, JENNIE L. CROSS. 

Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Ladies ate more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
posed to su'iden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener evegif they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease in adulte; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in each the mortality can be redaced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex. 
hausting the system by irreguiar hozrsin all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases. The change of life, that leaves so many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorters the lives of many 
one-quarter to one-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nourished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is euch cases as these which Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then when it is needed, as physically one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished by ite mother), cordensed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as to reface water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken equal to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. . 

The worst cases of Srevepete or comstipation can 
be cured by its nse. The change of life any lady can 

through in six months by takingone t 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a4. mw. to 4 FP. Mm. ‘8 
Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 


Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon nd 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervons 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the apeiere, and of course wil! cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Banions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only >up-. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose, Syringes an 
ong! Urinals can be obtained as asual at 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Box«ton, Mas 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 





her 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Mer Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is a a ner 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No aire ould be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


MARSTo 
zo 
DINING ROOMS 


FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEME) 


23 1029 BRATTLE ST 
© BOSTON @ 










EBIG Clogy, | 
a IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 





ul to a desert spoon of Liquid Food four times daily. 
It is only a househoid bottle and ought to be in 
every househo!d, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drugs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brussels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manufac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
ininfants. 1 0z., 15c,, 6 0z., 55c.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 
PHOTOGRAPH 


ALBUMS. 
$5 to $20 





An elegant assortment can 
be fonnd at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta- 
| tionera, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 








per diy at home- Samples worth 
$5 free. Address Stinson &Co. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. c to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


STUDENTS’ 
WARD & GA 
NOTE BOOKS. 184 tg end 


LETTER | Op") 50 ct. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 


rate; never gete 
SCALE 





In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cepts each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 








Portiand Maine. 


DISEASES CURED. 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business, His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stron 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, ond 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal +y essions and in ry among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 
Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy. Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

f all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, ics 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recov 

at his age, goventy.theen, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable 
the treatment, was geetety acknowledged by AA 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers, 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopgs, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himsel! under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr, 
Rnopss, and were rectored to health, 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot, Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
joining room, In fact the boy was given over te die 

y the Pieyetetens attending ag inally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopgs, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tie facts as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Prov, Cauviw EB, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
o> pertees health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati. 
tude to Dk. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom hag been cured by 
“s ey og 

e Hon, WILLIAM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruoves’ care and treatment, after bem 
given up as incurable by many of our most prominen 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored ty health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successtul 
treatment of all diseases, is know from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place. 
Mass.,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con. 
venient to call and take treatment 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES, 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWAKHD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sSE=x rs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October 
continued to June. is Medica! School a 
one of the first in this country to uire a 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
resulte an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Gurgee as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 











pave. 2 commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
— to goatignene colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Proj. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session wil) open on Thareday,Oct. 
t 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in. 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hosp!- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information add 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. College Ave. and 2lat St.. Pum. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,"*says 
Col. Higginson, 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and Substantial +» $1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ard & Gay's, 


ALBUMS | 194 Devonshire Strest, Boston. 





May be found in great variety 
at any season of the at 








out of order, and weighs up to twelve 

ounces, Wholesale and 1. WARD 

& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
s 


& week in your own town. Terms 53 
$66 outfit free. Address H. Hauuettr tos 
» Maine. 
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LETTER.FROM SWITZERLAND, 


Geneva, June 20, 1882. 

_ Eprror Journnai:—Allow me to correct 
an item about Switzerland contained in a 
late number of your excellent paper, in the 
column ‘‘Gossip and Gleanings.” 

You say that Zurich and Berne are the 
only cities in Switzerland where girls are 
admitted to the higher schools. Now this 
isa mistake. Geneva and Neuchatel also 
admit women to their university, and Ge- 
neva has done so since October, 1872. Thus 
Geneva for ten years past has the honor of 
having understood that every woman who 
wants to study should be able to do so. 

The University of Zurich preceded Ge- 
neva in admitting women, but I think that 
Geneva was the first to confer diplomas. 
Geneva from the first established perfect 
equality in studies aud in their results, 
which is only right. The University of 
Berne came in later; that of Neuchatel 
later still. 

The University of Geneva was opened to 
women in consequence of a petition ad- 
dressed to the grand council of Geneva, in 
the name of ‘‘mothers of Genevese fam- 
ilies,” but in fact at the motion of ‘“‘the 
Solidarity,” a woman’s rights association, of 
which I have the honor to be the president. 
Solidarity thought it necessary to conceal 
itself, in order not to alarm those deputies 
(and they are numerous) who are afraid of 
the words, ‘‘woman’s rights.” 

Marie GoEaa. 
oe 


DOES 8T PAUL OPPOSE WOMAN SUFFRAGE! 


To have a clear understanding of the 
writings of any period, we must first 
acquaint ourselves with the history and 
condition of the people at the time the man- 
uscript was written. 

No writer of the Bible is so frequently 
quoted as Paul, as authority that ‘‘silence” 
is becoming to woman, At the time he 
wrote, the Christian Church was in its in- 
fancy. The germ of Christian philosophy 
was full of vitality, but, the conditions sur- 
rounding it had to be jealously guarded or 
its growth would be impeded. It is in 
Paul’s letters to the Greeks and to Timothy 
when he was laboring in Greek colonies, 
that Paul wrote regarding the subjection of 
women in the church. The whole atmos- 
phere surrounding Greece and in Grecian 
colonies was pervaded with Grecian notions 
relative to the subjection and seclusion of 
women. Plato with his far-seeing vision 
reaching out centuries in advance of his 
time, had said that ‘‘men and women dif- 
fered only in education,” but this had been 
looked upon as poetic idealism. Individual 
women like Hipparchus, the sister of 
Metrocles, had proved the possibility of 

women posseasing brains, but, her migratory 
life as the wife of Crates the traveling phil- 
osopher, repelled rather than encouraged 
toward mental development, a class of wo- 
men prejudiced in favor of seclusion. The 
most brilliant women of the times were 
nominated ‘female companions,” or 
courtezans. History says of this class 
‘many of these women were distinguished 
for their wit and accomplishments, and in 
this respect, formed a striking contrast to 
the generality of Athenian ladies, who, 
being destined to a life of privacy and se- 
clusion, did not receive the benefit of much 
mental culture.” Aspasia was quoted as 
a warning to ambitious females, and associ- 
ating unenviable notoriety with feminine 
brains, no wonder these secluded Grecian 
women were willing to remain passive and 
ignorant. The Socratic unfolding of the 
intellect was applicable only to masculine 
minds, the feminine mind could be expand- 

ed only at a sacrifice of womanly modesty. 

Aware of the strength of the early pre- 
judices, Paul accepted Grecian society just 
as he had found it, and, when he command- 
ed their silence in Grecian churches, it was 
because he was obliged to respect Grecian 
customs, if he wished to promulgate Christ- 
ianity in their midst; else even the women 
would hold themselves aloof from a church 
favoring publicity in its female members. 
The wives of the Greeks were either toys 
or ciphers, and, if they desired to remain 
in that condition, Paul felt that the church 
in its incipient state should do nothing that 
would reflect an implied disgrace upon it. 
That his argument in favor of the subjec- 
tion of women was but a reflection of the 
times, and not his individual opinion, is 
evident from the statement of his premises 
regarding inferiority of women, which 
would never admit of his conclusion as 
the logical one. It is only when writing 
to the Romans, that Paul is able to express 
his own feelings regarding woman’s work 
in the church. These women were his 
friends, his sisters and co-workers, and, 
full of gratitude for their sympathy and 
help, he sends his ‘“‘greetings” to them by 
“Phebe,” whom he introduces to the 
church of Rome, as an embassador from 
Cenchrea, in this whole-souled manner, 
“I commend unto you Phebe our sister, 
which isa servant of the church at Cen- 
chrea; that ye receive herin the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that yeassist her in what- 
ever business she hath need of you; for she 
hath been a succorer of many, and of myself 


fancy work for church fairs, or to prepare 
church suppers, to pay off church debts, 
no one would fora moment conceive. He 
acknowledges his obligations to ‘‘Precilla” 
to ‘‘Mary” and ‘‘the beloved Persis which 
labored much in the Lord;” (Here he eulo- 
gizes the worker, instead of condemning 
her to ‘‘silence,”) .and after mentioning 
other notable women, he requests the 
church to ‘‘salute one another with a holy 
kiss.” ‘I'‘hese women were rot silent, but 
gave their ‘‘testimony” in favor of the 
religion of Christ, and of their faith con- 
cerning Him, and so, ‘‘strengthened the 
brethren.” 

If the letter, and not the spirit, of Paul's 
writings must be accepted, every minister 
should labor to support himself, for Paul 
glorified in supporting himself with manual 
labor. Paul can be quoted as authority 
for celibacy of both the clergy and virgins. 
“‘A little wine for the stomach’s sake” is 
the very opposite of his grand declaration, 
that for the sake of a ‘‘weak brother” he 
would practice self denial, ‘‘while the 
world standeth.”’ 

In enumerating the good qualities of a 
‘‘widow” he mentions the ‘‘washing of the 
saints’ feet,” as worthy of note, yet con- 
servatism smiles at the oddity of a certain 
sect, who continue this custom, and, would 
be horrified at the kiss of salutation in the 
church; and as for brethren ‘kissing one 
another,” the most sober minded could not 
repress a smile at this ancient custom. Is 
there a church to-day that follows to the 
letter, all that is found in Paul’s writings? 

Judging from the spirit of his writings, 
he would, if living to-day, say of those 
seeking fora more enlightened and pro- 
gressive womanhood, ‘I entreat thee, 
true yokefellow, help these women which 
labored with me in the gospel” even as he 
wrote to the Phillippians in his day. 

Virerinta Burton. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

—~eoe 
A WOMAN SUFFRAGE ORATION. 

The oration of Hon. James W. Patterson, 
of New Hampshire, before the graduating 
class of the State Normal School at Wor- 
cester, Mass., June 30, was in many respects 
a notable one. His theme was ‘‘Woman’s 
Work,” and he treated it in a manner to 
cheer the hearts of all those among his large 
audience to whom the cause of woman’s 
advancement is dear. 

The speaker lent to the occasion all the 
graces of oratory. He is a man of fine ad- 
dress and commanding presence. His voice 
is full, rich and pure. His action is grace- 
ful, sometimes impassioned. His style is 
clear and incisive, often rising into the re- 
gion of eloquence. His large experience 
in public affairs, his power of investigation, 
analysis and close logic demand for his ut- 
terance on any subject careful attention. 

He began his oration by alluding to the 
recent action of the United States Senate 
Committee in recommending a woman suf- 
frage amendment to the constitution of the 
United States. With this as his text, he 
went on, for the first half of his discourse, 
to give a summary of woman’s achieve- 
ments and triumphs within the last two 
hundred years, and particularly within the 
last half century. Wonderful, indeed, has 
been her progress! From the dark con- 
dition of quasi slavery, she has come forth 
into the clear light of liberty. Not that her 
sun has yet roached the meridian, for such 
it will not do till she has attained her full 
political rights; but socially and legally she 
is now taking her place by the side of her 
former master—man. Even the conserva- 
tive Senate of the United States consents to 
consider the feasibility of clothing her with 
full political power. Surely the world 
moves, and its progress is upwards! 

The orator considered the arguments 
which were formerly advanced against the 
right of woman to ehter the arena of active 
life in competition with man, and showed 
how unreasonable and false those argu- 
ments are, viewed in the light of facts. 
Little by little the barriers against woman’s 
tights have been battered down by thestern 
logic of truth. Prejudice, as it ever must, 
has been yielding to right. Publicopinion, 
aroused by agitation, has forced man to 
grant to woman all the rights she now en- 
joys, which she has proved herself capable 
of exercising and maintaining. It must be 
only a question of time when woman will 
secure the right of suffrage also. It is 
surely coming, and woman must so prepare 
herself for its reception that she can demon- 
strate to the world that she is worthy of the 
new trust committed to her care. 

The last half of the oration was devoted 
to an exhortation to woman not to give up 
any of her high prerogatives of woman- 
hood for the sake of trying to secure her 
real or faacied rights. Woman has a large 
and blessed sphere of activity in the home. 
Home is made what it is, only by woman’s 
influence and woman’s work. She ought 
never to unsex herself to gain any of the 
shining prizes outside of the walls of home. 
Thus closed the oration, which will be 
long remembered by those who listened to 
it. It was full of hope for woman in the fu- 
ture, and of exhortation ‘‘to hold fast that 
which is good” in the present. Hon. Mr. 








also.”—That her ‘‘business” was to do 


Patterson may be congratulated for having 





to advance the cause of wo- 
@. H. M. 


done much 
man’s rights in this vicinity. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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THE PRESS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has passed 
a bill permitting women to practice as at 
torneys-at-law. This isa wise move. Ever 
since the days of the wayward oy of 
Adam, women have been laying down the 
law for other people to follow. It’s about 
time they were permitted to practice a lit- 
tle of it themselves. — Boston Star. 


The woman question is one that, sooner 
or later, will force itself to settlement, and 
the sooner that all good citizens recognize 
this fact the better. The anti-slavery ques- 
tion did, and so will this, because there are 
things in the position of women before the 
law which ought to be settled. The laws 
concerning the property of married women 
need overhauling. Chivalry without jus- 
tice is mockery and insult. That a single 
woman with property should be taxed but 
not allowed to vote is the old wrong of tax- 
ation without representation. As things 
are, voting may bea blessing or a curse, 
but this republic goes upon the theory that 
it isa blessing. Why then deny it to wo- 
men? We give votes to foreigners and en- 
franchised slaves. Is the American woman 
less trustworthy ?— Literary World. 


Because the majority of women in Ver- 
mont to day do not care to exercise the right 
of school suffrage is no reason why the law 
should not weal, por is it any reason for 
believing that women will always neglect to 
exercise this right. We can conceive of 
circumstances where tax paying women 
might very generally be willing to exercise 
the school suffrage, just as the women of 
Wyoming have come to be @useful and val- 
uable moral factor of the voting population 
of that state. —Rutland Herald, 


One of the arguments used by the minor- 
ity of the woman suffrage committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature, in their report 
against the measure of municipa! suffrage 
for women is that “If the wife of the Re- 
publican goes to the polls with ber husband, 
the wife of the Democrat is either compeil- 
ed to do the same, or see her husband prac- 
tically disfranchised as compared with his 
neighbor. By this process a duty would 
be gradually enforced upon a large majori- 
ty of women against their judgment and 
wishes, merely to gratify the desire of a 
small minority of women.” Whatever of 
force there may appear to be in this argu- 
ment is destroyed by the consideration of 
the fact that voting is not the act of fami- 
lies, but of individuals. It would be quite 
as correct to say that if the son of the Re- 
publican oe to the polls with his father, 
the son of the Democrat is either compelled 
to do the same or see his father practically 
disfranchised as compared with his neigh- 
bor. This is simple nonsense, and nobody 
would dream of using such an argument 
against allowing the boys to vote when they 
come of age.—New Dedford Mercury. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGISTS AWAKE. 





The active School Suffrage Association of 
Ward 23, Boston, held a delightful picnic 
on Saturday, July 8, on the grounds ef Mr. 
George North in West Roxbury. The beau- 
ty of the place, the sweetness of the sum- 
mer air, and the pleasant companionship, to 
say nothing of the tempting viands, were 
enough to make the occasion delightful, but 
the earnest discussion of the work, and the 
information given by some of the invited 
guests in regard to school matters, made it 
also highly interesting and profitable. A 
simiiar gathering in every town of the Cor.- 
monwealth would be good to promote mu- 
tual instruction and fellowship in the cause. 





BE. D. ©. 
#oe 
A POTENT FACTOR. 
Twenty-two young ladies and eight 


young men graduated from the Portland 
[Oregon] High School this year. In their 
school life they have been practically equals. 
They have occupied seats in the same 
rooms, studied the same text-books, recited 
tothe same teachers, obeyed the same 
rules, passed the same examinations, and 
in every way been on an equality. But 
they are graduates now, and their equality 
disappears. In a few short years the young 
men will be clothed with the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, and every position 
of honor, trust and emolument will be open 
to them if they have courage and the ability 
to attain what their ambition prompts; and 
at each step in their upward career 
admiring friends will cheer them on. The 
country needs their integrity and industry, 
and every avenue and walk in life is open 
to them.—Not so with the girls. The min- 
ute they receive their diplomas, a change 
is made and a halt is called. Custom de- 
mands that they sit quietly down and allow 
their boy classmates to gradually draw 
away from them. They must repress their 
courage, crush their ambition, and veil 
their ability. Only ina few callings can 
they engage. As the days slip by and the 
years run round, their classmates are far in 
front, and boys whom they remember as 
ragged urchins glide by them in the race 
of life. The ignorant and vicious sons of 
dissolute parents pass, to find the rights of 
citizenship secured to them at maturity, 
and the world of work and endeavor open 
tothem. Feminine intelligence, refinement 
and education are thrown aside, while mas- 
culine stupidity, dissipation and illiteracy 
are welcomed in the government. 

Is it any wonder that bright and sensitive 
girls keenly feel this senseless and criminal 





discrimination against their sex? Is it 
marvelous that, as the young ladies grow 
into women and the difference of girlhood 
is passed, they raise a cry for equality in 
every avenue of life? Is it strange that the 
ranks of Woman Suffragists grow so steadi- 
ly and rapidly? Our public schools are 
indeed a great potent factor in the move- 
ment for equal rights for women.—New 
forthweat, 
—_————_ e@o 
CO-EDUCATION IN THE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 





The Woman’s Educational Association 
have in progress a new project. For six 
years there has been an opportunity, but a 
very limited one, for women to study 
chemistry at the Institute of Technology. 
This limit was not for lack of good will on 
the part of the Institute, but for want of 
space and funds. The Institute is now 
about to build new chemical laboratories, 
and the Educational Association wish to 
seize this occasion to enlarge the present 
opportunities to stzdy science open to wo- 
men so as toinclude all branches they may 
choose. An estimate has been made that 
$10,000 will be a sufficient fund to carry 
out the project. These ladies arenow busy 
raising this fand, with the hope that the 
Institute, in preparing their new quarters, 
will see fit to use this sum in giving the 
necessary space and accomodations th at 
are needed for female workers. 

When it is remembered that it was the 
Educational Association which six years 
ago opened the way for these scientific 
studies at the Institute of Technology, and 
that the sum of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars which they then raised, enabled eighty 
five young women to procure an education 
in the science of chemistry, it will be seen 
of what real and practical value is this as- 
sociation for women andl workers. When, 
too, we are told that such practical results 
as first-class situations with good salarics 
are thus opened to these women,—one 
young woman at present occupying 
such a situation in a chemical factory,—we 
can readily see that the new project is by 
no means chimerical, but built upon a solid 
foundation of experience and good judg- 
ment, which is not likely to go astray in 
its calculations. A. 








_ BUSINESS NOTES. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., the music 
‘“‘Pogner’s Address” from Richard Wag- 
ner’s Opera of ‘‘The master singers of N:i- 
remberg,” English version by Laura Under- 
wood; Serenade ‘‘Awake! Awake!” by Al- 
fred Piatti, words by B. W. Proctor; For 
violin and piano, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” by 
Henry Farmer. 


[We are pleased to call attention to the 
New England and Colorado Mining, Mil- 
ling and Prospecting Company’s advertise- 
ment which appears upon the eighth poe 
of this issue. This company and its officers 
come to us well recommended by Zivn’s 
Herald of Boston and other worthy papers, 
and also by several leading business men 
and bankers. This advertisement shoul 
take the careful attention of all having 
moneys to invest in large or small sums. | 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Ladies—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresses. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the basque down in the 

roper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 

amilton place, opp. Park St.Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf’s. 


Florence Kouoittiang Silk.—Send 3 cent 
stamp for samples. Nonotuck Silk Co,, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 


Lost!—A gold-mounted stylographle pen was 

dropped at 5 Park St., atthe meeting of the N.E. 

Suffrage Association, May 26. The finder will oblige 

aoe it with Miss Wilde, at Woman's JouRNAL 
ce. 




















THE 
NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 


MINING, MILLING 


—AND— 


PROSPECTING CO. 


Offers a Limited Amount of its 


PREFERRED TREASURY STOCK Af $1.75 PER 
SHARE, (PAR VALUE $10) for a short time only 
when the price will be advanced to $2.00 or more per 
share. Since NovemMBER Ist, LAaT, THIS STOCK HAS 
GRADUALLY INOREASED IN VALUE FROM $1 TO $1.75 
PEK SHARE. 

It is full paid, and can never be assessed, 

while 


Its Dividends are Guaranteed 
and Secured. 


The Compeng has FIFTEEN MINES, A LARGE 
TUNNEL SITE and is out or Dest. Reports re- 
ceived show that the Ore PRODLCED RUNS FRO 
50 TO $200 PER TON, while a large piant of valua- 
le machinery, including steam drills, has lately been 
added to facilitate work. 

FULL PARTICULARS WITH RELIABLE restr- 
MONIALS AND REFERENCES WILL BE GIVEN ON APPLI- 
CATION. 

Make all communications and remittances to 

HIRAM BLAISDELL, Financtat AGENT, 

48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cc. H. ROTH, — 


OPTICIAN, 47 West s; 


Attends personally to the testing of the ry 

the fitting of Glasses on strictly eientitic } Eye ae 

Strabismus and Astigmatiem of the Eyes aceuras es, 

ppeaeaees poe r qhenge. A full line of rayeric, 
les an’ yegleeses always on h 

able prices. . ° and at reagon, 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'s_ 


Beef. WINE AND IRON 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &«& co,, 
504 Washington &t., cor. Bedford Street lw 


DRESS |A. T. Foca. 
| 5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM! | oman, an 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
People say linen there lasts longer than at b 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a moder, 
Wane laundry practically at your own door, Making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Costume Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 
Bost of references given as to style and quality of 
work, 














Stylographic Pens, — 
Livermore “ occc@eoocecece $1.75 
Cross Pen Co, * erecccccrecse. 2, 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ..... @ cece. 4.00 


All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 





Team 


— 


syn uma) aL 








The only pericet device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelvi 
ks. Now offered at prices so iow that three oo 4 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully il!uetra- 
ted circular, or call. 


NE, SCHOOL FURNISHING: C0. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
Auburndal 
LASELL | SEMINARY... 2mes. gn 


eare of health, manners,and morals of growing girls. 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like householé 
arts. To secure place apply early. Address 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principat. 


NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FOR WOMEN, 

No. 213 W.54th St., New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue % 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
advantages pet penetae? studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
oa Hospital (weekly) are open for al) stv- 

ente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219% West 23d Street, N. ¥. City. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory: 
has otiginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledge® 
no superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars, ses! 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 














INLAID AND CARVED FHAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Farniture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 
awl 
$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 


Costly outfit free.; Address Tru & Cow At 
gusta, Maine. 








Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 

The finest foreign and America® 

kes, at a wide range of price? 
Wholesale and Retail, 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St _, Boe’ 


SCISSORS Sey ce 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 1 
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